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This study was conductedto describe and to analyze 
how employers respond to information presented to them on application 
forms arid in interviews when they make hiring decisions for 
entry-level jobs. The approach of the studywas to observe the 
responses of 56 employers in the Columbus, Ohio, area to simulated 
hiring settings concerning youthful applicants (aged 16-25) who were 
seeking full-time Jobs in clerical, retail* or machine trade 
positions. The simulations, which took place at th e National Center 
for Research in Vocational Education, required employers to rate a 
number of applicants first from job applications, and then from 

several videotaped interviews of the job candidates ; in the 

application screening process, the employers rated work experience, 
relevant vocational education courses, vocational skills, good 
grades, and a neatly completed application form as highest factors in 
leading them to consider applicant further. The results of the 
interview ratings show that employers especially liked in the 
applicants a conservative business appearance, good work attitudes, 
correct language and grammar skills, good expressive skills, and 
self-confidence. The study concluded with numerous recommendations 
for youth and/or youth guidance counselors, employers, and school 
administrators. (This executive summary condenses the data obtained 
in the employer seminars, but contains employer comments, scripts of 
the interviews, and copies of the job applications, along with 
descriptions of how they were rated.) (KC) 
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The outcome of the hiring process is uncertain for both job applicants 
and emj>lo)^rs. Employers are faced with selecting an Individual from a 
pool candidates about whom they have incomplete inforaatibri. Collecting 
additional Information is costly and the most important variabl^-hbw the 

individual will perform oh the the job — can never be known with certainty. 

Similarly* for job applicants! there Is considerable uncertainty about poten- 
tial employers aind how a particular job would influence the applicant* s 
career. This study attempts to analyze the explicit and implicit behavior 
iif fines and of youthful job applicants during the hiring process toth in 
Assessment of applications and interviews^ 

The study addresses questions such as the following: (1) Uhat is the re- 
lative importance of the attributes (signals) that appear in a typical job 
application? (2) How valuable in the hiring process are one or two years of 
post secondary education versus a high school diploma? (3) Of what value, in 
tirrts of being hired, is a vocational education major versus a work experience 
program versus a cooperative education program? How valuable is part-time 

work experience fn nigh school versus no work experience? (5) Do employers 
value eligibility for subsidies such as target Jobs Tax Credit as the make 
hiring decisions? 

This report presents analyses of data collected in a number of fi^rainars 
in which Coluabus-area employers ca\rae to the National Center and reviewed 

i mutated applications! and job interviews. The research would not have been 
possible without the cooperation and assistance of the fifty-six employers 
who attended these seminars. We greatly appreciate the time and the insights 
that these very busy men and women contributed • 

Appreciation U also extended to Jack Barron, Robert Grain, John Gardner, 
n\\d Michael Crowe for their reviews of this report* 

Thanks are also due to Cathy Jones for her expert typing and preparation 
ot the report and to Cheryl Lowry and Ruth Horicy for editorial assistance. 

This executive summary is a nontechnical summary of a technical report 
with tin*' same title. 

Robert E» Taylor 
Executive Director 
National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 



1. PURPOSE ft£D METHODOLOGY 



Analysts typically use earnings or incoae as the appropriate outccoe 
measure when they evaltiate the benefit to an individual of vocational training 
or of staying in school. Other obvious outcomes are the nonpecuniary benefits 
of a job* such as etapiby^ent security, working conditions, and occupational 
prestige. The labor market is the mechanism that allocates individuals with 
particular skills to jobs with particular pecuniary and nonpecuniary charac- 
teristics. Looking out for their self-Interest, job seekers try to maximize 
their earnings, employment security, working conditions^ and other nonpecu- 
niary benefits. Lookii£ out for £h«^ self-interest , employers try to find 
tfae most productive workers. But the labor market is not a black box that 
operates arbitrarily. It is the systematic decision-making process of 
millions of employers and job seekers. Once decisions have been made, the 
earnings and other outcomes follow. Thus^ the argument can be made that 
another, (perhaps more accurate) outcome measure of training or schooling 
processes is the success or failure of the individual's job search process. 

Eaployability development involves making decisions about investments of 
time or resources. This process includes those activities individuals under- 
take to affect their career or occupational choice or to enhance their chances 
of gaining work in the occupation of their preference. For example, youth 
could hold part-tf^e jobs while in school, which means less time devoted to 
academic achievement or extracurricular activities. They could decide to at- 
tend a vocational program in a junior or community college after graduation 
from high school or to enter the labor market directly; . the implication* of 
these softs of decisions on future eatftings are important, bat the effect of 
these investments on the probability of getting a job are perhaps m^re impor- 
tant. For example, the returns to intensive athletic participation while a 
youth are no doubt extremely high for those irto become professional athletes, 
but the probability of that payoff is slight for any given individual. 

Despite its seeming importance, relatively little study has been under- 
taken of the effects of personal characteristics, bsiir or vocational skill 
levels, and job experience on the probability of getting a job. The purpose 
of this study was to describe and to analyse how employers respond to infor- 
mation presented to them on application foran and in interviews when they make 
hiring decisions for entry-level jobs. Entry-J^vel Jobs are defined here to 
be positions that do not require a bachelors degree. The approach of the 
study was to observe employer responses in simulated hiring settings. Per- 
sonnel Ixm a richer of firms in Mie Columbus, Ohio area participated in 
those ulraulattons, which took place at the National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education during November and December 1982. 

Although actual hirSng processes involve many actors in a firm (e*g., 
receptionists, personnel office staff, line supervisors) * the primary respon- 
dents tri the study wefe personnel administrators. Furthermore, the focus of 
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thts study was upon their reactions ltd youthful applicants (aged sixteen to 
twenty-five) vho were seeking full-xiae jobs in retail, machine trades, or 
~i e ^,. a i positions. RmDlovers' perceptions of eoployability change «.pon 
personal contact with a job seeker, so the simulation process required the 
respondents first to rate applicants froa Information supplied im job appli- 
cations and then to rate the* again on the basis of additional inforaation 
obtained Iron viewing a videotaped interview. 

The eapirical analyses of the data collected during the simulation of 
hiring activities measure the relative weight that employers place on various 
jobseeker attributes when caking applicant assessments as well as the rela- 
tive weight of the influence of employers and firm characteristics on those 
assessments as well. For almost all the jobseeker attributes studied, there 
were strong prior expectations about the direction of the relationship between 
jobseeker attribute and employer assessment. For example, employers were 
presumed to prefer applicants with previous relevant work experience to those 
whose work experience had no relevance to the job. It was also ant cipated 
that applicants with friends or relatives in the same company were likely to 
b« viewed more positively than thos* youth who die riot hive contacts within 
the fim. 

The emphasis of the quantitative analyses, therefore, was not on further 
substantiation of the existence of or direction (sign) of relationships buV 
rather on the relative magnitudes of the effects. For instance by how much 
Is an applicant wit:, two years of relevant, postseeondary vocational training 
but no job experience rated higher or lower than another 'PP**^ ^^ two 
years of relevant job experience but no postsecondary training? The approach 
was to estimate, with multivariate regression, the structure and relative aag- 
nttudes of the function that employers use implicitly In rating Job applicants. 
Ti,e rating of the job applicant was sodeied as dependent on the applicants 
personal attributes as provided on the application form and on the charac- 
teristics of the employers performing the rating exercise. The regressions 
yielded parameter estimates that indicate the effect, of the (systematically) 
Manipulated attributes, such as work history, type of high school prog r«i *"d 
vocational skills, on the rating of the applicants. Analyses of the ratings 
made alter viewing videotaped interviews explain how various dimensions of in- 
terview performance change the employer's prior evaluation of the app.-cant. 

In addition to the quantitative data collected during the sessions, 
employers were provided with the opportunity to "tell their stories ^ut 
hiring youth and employability development within schools. These d scu*s ons 
offered employers a chance to share their perception* about the quality of Job 
applicants and hew hires and how the latter perform on the Job; For example, 
when selecting employees because M certain school or work experience what 
qualities of the Jobseekers did the employer, bel lev* they were avoiding 
that relate to unacceptable performance on the Job or high turnover ratos. 
Whit aspects of the their performance on the Job influence the applicants 
probability of being promoted, laid off, or fired? What, problems seem to 
have led these applicants to decide to resign? These qualitative data provide 
a corroborative source of information to the empirical analysis about em- 
ployers' though* and reasoning processes when hiring youthful workers. 
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2. S£S€EI?TIO£ OF TH£ EMPLOYER SAMPLE AM> Ti^IR COMPANIES 

The data collected and their subsequent analysis are Intricately depen- 
dent on the sample of employers who attended the seaiairs. This section of 
the executive sunaary presents descriptive statistics derived f rota the con- 
siderable amount of data provided by the respondents about themselves and 
their firms. 

Si rm_eharac t e r i s tics 



The first set of data to be described are the characteristics of the 
respondents and the firms which they represented, because the occupations 
br?ing studied were limited to clerical, retail* and machine trades, the sample 
of employers invited to participate in the data collection was judgemental ly 
screened by industry. Respondents from firms in the durable manufacturing 
sector reviewed machine trades applicants; respondents from establishments 
classified in the wholesale and retail trade sectors reviewed applicants for 
the retail job; and respondents f rom finance, insurance, educational , and 
other service companies rated the clerical position applicants; 

Few af the respondents* companies were unionized. Only four firms out 
of the fifty-six participating had any nonsupervlsory workers covered by col- 
lective bargaining, and one of these responded that the percentage was only 
YQ j^rceht/ There was wide diversity in the size of the establishments from 
those reporting 10-19 employees, to those reporting more than 500 employees. 
The median size ciafttt was 100-199 full- and part-time employees. Approxi- 
mately half of the employers reported fewer than ten part-time employees. 
Surprisingly, ten of the remaining twenty-eight employers reported 500 or 
more part-^lme employees. 

The median percentage of full or part- 1 tie employees at _ t»i |_ t f*P??) a _*_ ttt *'__ 
Hrms under the age of twenty-five <M« 25 percent* in An attempt to gauge the 
extent to which internal labor Jackets were existent among the firms, the re- 
spondents were A *ked few iainy forew^a or supervisor* were first hired by the 
establishment in an unskilled or seal billed entry- lev*! position* The median 
response to thf». question wss 30 percent.* 

There was vubfttirtiicci enough variation in th% character titles ®f the 
individuals fcfho attended the wsstoni m allow statistical Analyses. ... MatSSi 
constituted ^ percent pi the sample. Blacks comprised 9 percent* Thirty* 
five percent tff the employers Pete younger than age thirty-five, 29 percent 

re thirty-five to forty-four year* old, l<5 percent were forty-five to fifty- 
four, and the re&alhir.g 1 7 petc^rit were fifty-fivs year aid or sider. Mtiea- 
t tonal level* ware q^ite High as compared with the general population, wtt^ 
about SO percent responding that tfi*y had four or more years of college or 
trriini.% beyond high School. The individuals had a median of fivt years* 
4>xper/(^nee at partlei^ting in the hiring decisions of their current 
ofit^ii^hraents and a median of ten years' experience at reviewing employment 
tpp) teat ions for any company. 
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tn teres of position within their companies; t«*nty-two of fifty-two 
individuals (42 percent) reported they were managers or staff members of a 
^^sei department. Fortv-two out of fifty-two (81 percent) reported they 
were authorized to hire or that they shared that authority with others. A 
somewhat smaller percentage (69 percent) reported having their own or shared 
authority to fire individuals; 

2.2 Firms' Hiring Processes 

The employers were asked to report what methods are used to attract ap- 
plicants when their companies have an opening in an unskilled ft-*""*"** 
16b. Of fifty-four responses to this question, six employers (11 percent) 
indicated that they did not solicit applicants because they had enough »n*>lV- 
cited applicants. The remaining forty-eight responses can be rank ordered as 
follows (employers could report mora than one method): 

Number of 

Method Responses Percent 

43 90 



Rank. 

~I Advertise In media 

2 Announce to current employees 

3 Ask for referrals from schools or 33 
vocational education institutions 

4 Ask for referrals from the state 
employment service -- r- 

5 Display "help wanted" sign j? 

5 Make other efforts 

6 Ask for referrals from ah employment 



35 75 
33 69 

25 52 



5 10 



7 



agency s 

Ask for referrals from union ° 



The way companies respond to telephone inquiries about employment how 
often persons are allowed to complete an application, what percentage of ap- 
P cants are Interviewed, and whether reference checks with or.er employer, 
are made are all Important aspects Of a company's hiring process. For many 
iSiiSS. policies differ, depending on whether there Is or isn't an 

opining!^* ~mo£, of employers encouraged telephone callers to come in an. 
fill out an application when there is an opening in the firm. A total of 62 

• rcene o? the P res P o„dent« to these questions indicated that «-J -^ttlorr 
aliy encouraged callers to conic In when there is an opening, white an add 1 
UoLl 30 p/rcent encouraged callers to come in only If they have skills. 
K° Her/u no specif IcWcy, the employers are somewhat 
IhR. Only 44 percent unconditionally invite callers to apply and 26 percent 

rwlte skilled persons to apply; on the other hand, 28 percent of the em- 
ployers said they generally discourage callers when there is no opening. 

Employers exhibited similar behavior in their policies for taking appli- 
cations from individuals who come to their eiti« Uhment without a referral. 
2en there is a vacancy, 91 percent of the respondents to J^f- £j 
7i Sa \b*t they give applications to 95-100 percent of the walk- ins, and only 



2 percent reported giving Q-5 percent of walk-ins art application; Bat when 
there is no specific bpeajng, 21 percent of the employers said they do not 
give out applications to wsik-ins (i.e., give them to 0-5 percent) and only 
68 percent of the employers give oat applications to 95-100 percent of the 
walk- ins. 

When there is no specific opening, seventeen employers (36.5 percent) 

indicated that they "screened" individuals who come to their establishment 

without a referral in order to decide whether to give but applications. Their 
reasons for not allowing persons to fill out an application v*re as follows: 

Percent of 
respondents 
that "screen" 
individuals 
Nun be r (n «- IX ) 



Reasons for hot accepting 
applications froca all 



1. Application not accepted, when no 
opening 

Walk-ins screened on education 
Walk- ins screened on job training 
Walk-ins screened on experience 
Walk- ins screened on speaking and 
language ability 
Walk-ins screened on age 
Walk- iris screened on general 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

f>. 
7. 



8 
7 
7 
4 

4 
4 



41 

47 
41 
41 
24 

24 
24 



appearance 

8. Walk-ins screened on other reasons 1 6 

The responses total more than seventeen because reasons 2 through 8 could have 
been marked more than once. 

The percentages of unreferred persons* who file applications arid who are 
also interviewed immediately vary considerably, depending on whether there is 
or is not an opening at the employers* companies. These percentages may be 
summrirtzed as follows: 



Percentage of 
applicants in- 
terviewed when 
there is ah 

95-10of 
76-94% 
5I-7U 
26-507. 

6-25% 

(3-52 



Percentage 
interviewed 



Number 


Percent 


when no 




of 


of 


specific 


of 


Respondents 


Respondents 


opening: 




13 


25 


95-100% 


6 


10 


20 


7€-94% 


2 


5 


10 


51-75% 


3 


9 


18 


26-50% 


4 


10 


20 


6-25% 


12 


3 


6 


0-5% 


23 



Percent 
of 

Respondents 

1.2 

4 

6 

8 
24 
46 
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the respondents reported a fairly high number of interviews per hire. The 
median response to the question "on average, how many people are interviewed 
to fil l an opening?" was 8; The responses ranged from three people to forty 
people. 

Employers may engage in one of several different hiring strategies and 
the strategy choice may even depend upon the job to be filled. Employers sere 
asked to characterize their companies' selection process. Forty-two percent 
of the respondents indicated that they set a target number of interviews and 
then selected the best applicant. For these respondents, the median target 
number Of interviews was five. When asked what percent of the time the number 
of interviews had to be increased past the target number, the median response 
was 10 percent of the time. Twenty-six percent of the employers responded 
that they set a target date and selected the best person interviewed prior to 
that date. The median response concerning the length of the interview period 
was four days and 10 percent was the median response to a question about what 
percent of the time selections were made after the target date. 

Thirty percent of the employers described their hiring process as one of 
setting a fixed minimum standard and offering the job to the first person ex- 
ceeding the standard. These respondents indicated that they lowered the mini- 
mum standard a median of 5 percent of the time. The remaining 2 percent of 
the employers indicated that their process was one of setting a high minimum 
standard at first but lowering it as time progressed. 

Checking references can be a very useful and cost-efficient practice for 
employers to reduce the probability of making an error in hiring. The sample 
of employers voiced their opinions that it is becoming more and more difficult 
to get reliable information bh applicants through reference checks because of 
legal developments and protection of privacy concerns. But despite this 
trend. 81 percent of the respondents reported contacting previous employers 
concerning at least some applicants. Forty percent of these same employers 
contacted previous employers 95 to 100 percent of the time. 

Data were collected on the frequency of the type of information obtained 
when previous employers were contacted. According to these data, it appears 
as though the major purpose of employer contacts is for verification of pre- 
vious employment. Of least interest is Verification of previous wage rates. 
The precise data that were collected are as follows: 

Number of Employers Who Sought this 
Type of information Sought from Information and How Frequently 

^pHcants' Previous Employers Always Frequently Infrequently Never 

Verify applicant did work there *1 3 | - 

Verify type of work applicant 33 9 

performed --- * r 



41 


3 


33 


9 


8 


10 


29 


8 


24 


10 


28 


11 



Verify applicant' s wage o iy 

Verify reasons applicant left 29 8 J 

Information oh absenteeism 24 1U 

__ 4q 11 f> ? 

Performance on the jOD 
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The process of evaluating applications and interviews involves searching 
for the key signals of employability. In some cases, the signals are explicit 
on the application form or in answers to questions at the interview (e;gi, 
grade point average, typing speed, etc.). * n other cases> the signals are in- 
ferred from other information (e.g., eligibility for a Targeted Job Tax 
Credit, location of high school, etc.) . the employers were presented with 
twenty-five items that they might use to screen applicants. They were asked 
to indicate all items that were important in narrowing the the applicant pool 
and to rank order the three items which were most critical in making the final 
decision among applicants. Table 1 presents the items asrank ordered by how 
often the respondents selected each item as important. Table 1 also presents 
the Items as rank ordered by the responden|s f assessment of their critical- 
ness. The rank ordering for criticainess reflects a weighting system i by which 
an item was assigned a score of 15 eacrh time a respondent judged it most crit- 
ical, a score of 1Q each time a respomdsnt judged it next most critical, and a 
score of 5 each time a respondent judged the item third most critical. Each 
item's scoring index on table 1 is the total <gi the item's assigned scores, 

The rankings for importance and criticalness are highly correlated, as 
can be seen in the table. A Kendall tau coefficient of .684 was calculated 
for the two rankings.* The construction of the index for the critical items 

was somewhat arbitrary ^ but what is indicated clearly is that specif ic 

vocational skills (in most cases* typing speed) and kinds of duties performed 
in previous jobs atre key signals for persons reviewing applications and 
deciding whom to interview. 

Among the other items reviewed by the employers, good spelling on and 
appearance of the application form were both ranked high hut were somewhat 
higher on the importance list than on the list of critical determinants. 
Employed or unemployed status at the time of application also ranked higher on 
the importance list than on the critical list, but it was less important than 
either spelling or appearance of the application form — mentioned only 29 
percent of the time as an item that is important in manroving applicant pools 
as opposed to 83 percent and 77 percent for spelling and appearance of the 
application form. 

Recommendations from past employers was an item that ranked higher on the 
list of critical items for choosing ah applicant than on the list of important 
items for narrowing the applicants pool. That item was noted in 69 percent 
of the responses as important for narrowing the applicant pool, placing the 
item ninth in the rank ordering* The item was ranked fourth on the list of 
critical iteml. Two other items that were ranked higher on the critical list 
than the importance list were bondability and driver's licence. This Indi- 
cates that at times, these two items may serve as tie-breakers among the final 
list of applicants. The employers reported that eligibility for a tax credit 
was never important in narrowing the applicant pwl or in making final 
interviewing decisibns- 



*See William Hays, Statistics for Psyc h olog i sts (New York: Holt Rinehart and 
Winston, 1965): 657-655. 
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TABLE I 



RANK ORDERING OF ITEMS IMPORTANT AND CRITICAL IN SCREENING APPLICATIONS 

IN DECISIONS OF WHOM TO INTERVIEW 



Rank Ord^r of Items Important Percentage 
In Narrwio^^ppM^ ^l5£i Response 

1. Reasons for leaving previous 

jobs 97 

2. Kinds of duties performed tn 
previous jobs 8 ^ 

3. Specific vocational skills 86 
3. Kinds of jobs held 86 

5. Good spelling bh application 

form 83 

6. Accuracy of application 
Information 80 

7i Appearance of application 

form 77 
8; Education level (e.g., high 

school diploma) 7 * 

8. Number of jobs held •* 

10. Gaps in employment 11 

11. Recommendations from past 
employers 5| 

12. Criminal record 5 * 
13 i Vocational training received 

In school £* 

U; School grades ** 

15. Applicant's age 37 

16. Employed or unemployed 
status at time of 

application 29 

17. Vocational training received 

in CETA 26 
17. Reputation of past 

employers 2 ^ 

19. Bondablllty - 3 

20. Reputation of schools 

attended 2 ° 

20. FriendCs) working at firm 20 

22. Driver* s license ^ 

23. Recomendation f rdm 

personal friends l !j 

24. Location of schools attended 9 

25. Qualifies for TJTC 0 



Rank Order of Items Critical in 
Final Decisio n 

ti Specific vocational 
skills 

2. Kinds of duties performed 
in previous jobs 

3. Reasons for leaving jobs 
Kinds of jobs held 

5. Recommendations from past 
employers 

6. Educational level (e.g., 
high school diploma) 

7. Number of jobs held 

8. Accuracy of application 
information 

9. Vocational training 
a. C«ps in employment 
9. Good spelling on 

application 

12. Criminal record 

13. BondaBiiity 

14. Appearance o£ application 
form 

15. Driver's license 
15. Applicant's age 
15. School grades 

15. Vocational training re- 
ceived in CETA 

19. Friend(s) working at firm 

20. Reputation of schools 
attended 

21. Reputation of past 
employers 

22. Location of school 
attended 

23. Employed or unemployed 
status at time of 
application 

24. Recommendations from 
personal friends 

25. Qualifies for TJTC 



Scorin 
Index 



1 
1 
1 



The employers were also presented with a list of nineteen Items that may 
Influence their evaluations of applicants during a job Interview. Table 2 
presents the Items as rank ordered by how often the respondents selected each 
Item as Important In reaching the employers' assessments of the Interviews. 
Table 2 also presents the Items as ranked ordered by the respondents' judg- 
ments of their criticalness in assessing an Interview. Again there was 
considerable agreement between the two lists, Kendall's tau statistic was 
calculated to be .607. General appearance (grooming) and attitude ranked 
first or second on both lists, but the latter was by far and away the most 
critical Item in assessing Interviews. Sixty percent of the respondents rated 
attitude as the most critical Item in assessing an interview. This rating is 
corroborated in the qualitative data presented in a later section of this 
report. 

Punctuality for the interview, number of questions about the job, and eye 
contact are all Items that employer* indicated were important in assessing 
interviews but were rated lower In the ranking of critical assessment items. 
Nervousness was not ranked highly on either list, although eye contact and 
nonverbal behavior were. Interestingly, independence did not show up as a 
desirable Item. It was mentioned to be an important item in 40 percent of the 
responses (ranked sixteenth out of nineteen) and was the lowest- ranked Item in 
the list of items critical in assessing interviews. 

The rankings in tables - and 2 Indicate that employers seeking to fill 
jobs closely akin to those used in this study want neat, accurate applications 
that highlight vocational skills and duties held in previous jobs. They 
want weil-groomed interviewees with a "good attltude"--team players. School^ 
grades, having friends at the firm, qualification for TJTC, and an applicant s 
age are relatively less important characteristics on the application form. In 
the interview, nervousness seems to be overlooked and ah independent attitude 
is not desirable. 

2.4 Training 

During the seminars, data were also collected about the training process 
of typical new employees holding jobs similar to the one described for the ap- 
plication rating. Training was classified into four types— reading manuals or 
watching others, formal training, informal training by management or super- 
visors, and informal training by co-workers. Furthermore, information was 
collected on hours spent In each of these types of training for the period of 
tin,* first month of employment and for the next eleven months. Accord Img to 
the employers, approximately half of the training occurs in each of these 
two periods. The median level of training reported by the respondents was 97 
Hours during the first month of employment and 100 hours during the next elev- 
en months. 

An interesting pattern of hours spent in training during the first month 
and daring the next eleven months was indicated across the three job types. 
The employers of clerical workers reported the highest levels of training dur- 
ing the first month (a median of 105 hours) but the lowest level during Che 
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TABLE 2 



RANK ORDERING OF ITEMS THAT INFLUENCE EVALUATION OF APPLICANTS 

DURING AN INTERVIEW 



Items That Are Important 
In Assessment of^nterviews 

1. General appearance 
(grooving) 

2. Attitude 

3* Punctuality for 

Interview appointment 
3i Personality 
3* Maturity 

6. Grammar or language 

7. Nonverbal behavior 

8. Number of questions 
about job 

8; Eye contact 
10. Dress 

10. Speaking ability 
10. Poise 

13. Discussion of education 
not shown on 
application 

14. Namber of questions 
about company 

15. Discussion of other 
achievements not shown 
on application 

16. Reaction to wage 
offer 

i6i Independence 

18. Nervousness 

19. Sensitivity 



Percentage 
Reporting 



97 
94 

89 
89 
89 
86 
71 

69 
69 
66 
66 
66 



63 
49 

43 

40 
40 
34 
31 



Items That Are Critical in 
iL-of Interviews 



1. Attitude 

2. General appearance 
^ grooming) 

3. Grammar or language 
3. Maturity 

5. Nonverbal behavior 

6. Speaking ability 

6. Discussion of education 

not shown on 

on application 
6. Personality 
9. Punctuality for 

interview appointment 
9. Poise 

11. Number of questions 
about Job 

12. Dress 

12. Eye contact during 
interview 

14. Number of questions 
about company 

15. Discussion of other 
achievements not 6hdwn 
on application 

15. Sensitivity 

15. Independence 

18. Nervousness 

18. Reaction to wage offer 



Scor- 
ings 

335 

190 

too 
too 
6b 

55 



55 
55 

50 
50 

45 

40 

40 
25 



20 
20 
20 
15 
15 



10 
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next eleven months— 90 hours. Machine trades workers had just the opposite 
t mini n K experience according to employers. They, were reported to have re- 
i, Lively low U^elH of twining In the first month (a Indian of b2 hours) but 
much higher levels during the next eleven months a median of 410 hours. 

for new hires in all these jobs, the largest share of training time was 
spent In reading manuals and watching others do the job rather than in doing 
it themselves. These are activities that consume the trainee's time but do 
not reduce the productivity of other workers. During the first month of em- 
ployment a median of 40 hours was spent in such activities by the typical 
ployee; a median of 40 additional hours were spent in the next eleven 



months. The corresponding statistics for the first month for formal training, 
informal training by management or supervisors, and individualized training or 
supervision by co-workers are 14 hours, 15 hours, and 20 hours respectively. 

in an attempt to measure whether the training given to new employees in 
these jobs was general in nature or specific to the firm, the employers were 
asked how manv skills were useful outside their company , and, focusing on 
those skills,' how many other companies in their local labor market have jobs 
requiring those skills. The frequencies of the responses were as follows: 



Nos of companies 
Skills learned that in area having 

arc useful outside j° bs requiring 

company: Number Percent general skill : Number Percent 

TTT *- nc.inn? Ta~ ^7 Less than 5 12 



All 
Most 
Half 
Some 
Minimal 



95-100% 


18 


37 


Less than 


51-947. 


28 


50 


5-15 


40-60% 


7 


12 


10-100 


6-39% 


2 


4 


100+ 


0-5% 


1 


2 





2 4 
22 38 
31 55 



These frequencies indicate that most of the training that respondents re- 
ported was general in nature and that there was a large market for these 
skills. Such a situation suggest that wages would be relatively low as 
individuals bear part of the cost of training. Indeed, the median starting 
hourly wage for the jobs was $4.00 per hour, just $0.65 above minimum wage. 
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3. EMF LOYABI L1TY RATINGS FROM THE SCREENING OF APPLICATIONS 

3.1 Introduction 

Employers can never know with certainty how productive an employee will 
be so the hiring process involves obtaining information from job seekers that 
employers believe to be highly (positively or negatively) correlated with pro- 
ductivity. One source of such information is the job application form. The 
employers in t ne sample attended project sessions in which they were presented 
with approximately three dozen application fores to rate for employability on 
a scale tied to their firm's hiring standards. Analyses of these data were 
based on the assumption that applicant raters behave as if they screen appli- 
cation forms, derive a numerical index (which is a weighted function of the 
applicant's characteristics), compare the index to a reservation index, and 
offer an interview to individuals with a screening index that exceeds the 
reservation index* 

The study attempted to estimate the model underlying the summary of infor- 
mation into the screening index. Each respondent was presented with several 
applications and asked to rate the applicants on a scale of 0 to 200. We call 
this rating a hiring priority index. To attempt to standardize the ratings to 
the firm's hiring standards, the following directions were given: 

For a job similar to the one described above, assume: 

- 50 points respresents the worst applicant you ever hired (as per- 
ceived at the time of hiring NOT what the Hew hire's perfor- 
mance actually turned Out to be) 

-100 points represents the average applicant you hired 

-150 points represents the best applicant you ever hired (as per- 
ceived at the time of hiring NOT what the hew hire's perfor- 
mance actually turned out to bs) 

The index was not intended in arty way to measure an applicant's absolute em- 
ployability, bat it is a relative measure to be used to compare more than one 
applicant for the same job. 

Two job descriptions were developed for each of the three occupations: 
clerical retail, and machine trades. Correspondingly, the applicants varied 
systematically with the job description. Table 3 displays the job descrip- 
tions used for each type of job application. Group #1 represents job descrip- 
tions that involved more responsibility than their Group #2 counterparts. As 
indicated, the applicants for Group #1 tended to be older and to have more 
education. All applicants were assumed to be black, to control for racial 
effects in the rating. 
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TABLE J 

JOB DESCRIPTIONS EMPLOYERS USED WHEN RATING DIFFERENT TYPES OF JOB APPLICATIONS 



Type *nd Number ol Applications 
Or v ,, iiil Together f o r Bating 



job Descriptions for 



Type 



Number 



— zmm- 



Retall 



Machine Trades 



e 20-year-old — 2 years 
postsecondary 

* 20-year-old" I year 
post secondary plus 
one yos" tork 

e jl-year-gid* 
School Graduate 



|l of Time 



oh4ot Job Tasks 

V" * WW m WW * 



$ of Time 

Lifi-iob 



75 
25 



Types- letters, 



Maintains files for 
records, Invoices 
correspondence 



75 



25 



Job Tasks 

Advises (sell?) 
customers on pro* 
ducts; features 
Prepares sales 
lilpi; ms cash 
register, ahj 
keeps records of 
sold merchandise 



f ef Time 
Required on Job 

75 
25 



Job Tasks 



tes a 



machine tool 
Uses mlcr<mtrs, 
gauges, etc. to 
Check depleted 
work 



e i,1-yeer-old--Hlgh 
School Dropout 

e t8-yeer*_oi<Hjigh 
School Graduate 



Applications In 
Group J *re 
Hand Written 



II 



\ of Time 

Required on Job 

25 

25 

25 
25 



Job tasks 

Delivers mill arid 
messages 

Types Invoices and 
letters _____ 
Ansiers phone 
Copies material 



J of Tine 
Required on Job 

25 

25 

25 
25 



jot) rmt 

Sl»o« products 
to customers 
Prepares sales 
slips ittd uses 
cash register 
Stocks enters 
end shelves 
Packs and unpacks 
I tarns 



\ of Time 



25 
25 
25 



25 



JobJeski 



Assists skilled 



Feeds parts Into 
autcnatlcmecMne 
RwovSi parts 
from machine and 
places on con- 
veyer for next 



wads and unloads 
materials and 
deans around 
wrfc tree 
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Not all applications were seen by all employers; A total of fifty-six 
iMnpioyers partic ipated ; and each rated about thirty-five applicants, so the 
total sample size for the statistical analyses Was approximately 1 ,960 (actual 
h » 1,911), All applications were rated by more than one employer. In all, 
there wort? 156 different applications reviewed by employers, Implying that 
each was rated ah average of twelve times • 

The characteristics of the applicants that Here varied included the 
following: 



• High school attended 

• High school grade average 

• High school major/program 

• High school diploma 

• Post secondary school attended 
m Post secondary grade average 

• Postsecondasy m 3 jor/program 

• Postsecdndary diploma/degree 

• Number of previous Jobs and spells of unemployment 

• Type of previous employer 

• Position at previous firm 

• Reason for leaving prior jobs 

m Employment status at time of completing application 

• Friend(s) at firm 

• Eligibility for TJTC 

• Appearance of application 

• Spelling errors 

• Typing speed ^clerical/retail appl icants) 

• Numbers of machines operated (machine trade applicants) 

With two job descriptions and three occupations^ the universe of job 
applicants in this study could be partitioned as follows: 



Occupations 



Croap Aoh Descriptions 


Clerical 


Retail - 


Machine Trades 


#1: More responsibility 
#2: Less responsibility 


A 


B 


e 


D 


£ 


- F- 



The strategy for the statistical analyses was to estimate models for the total 
sample (A+B+C+IW+F), for each job description (A+^C; D+E+F}, and for each 
occupation ( A+D; B+E; C+F). 



3.2 Results 

The models were estimated with multiple regression analysis with the ear- 
ployability rating of an applicant being^dependent on the applicant* s charac- 
teristics, bh characteristics of the ffnn and job, and on the characteristics 
of the individual doing the rating* Complete results of the regression analy- 
ses are provided in appendix A. The c<&Zf icients on each variable represent 
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th* ^nrgiiui contribution of that variable to ah applicant's emplbyabtllty • 
For example, In table All In appendix A, the coefficient bh having a relevaiit 
high school major is 4*97; That Is interpreted as meaning that ah Individual 
with a high school major/program that Is relevant to the job is rated, on 
average i almost five points more employable than alt otherwise Identical in- 
dividual who vild hot have a relevant major* 



A pplicant Charac teristics 

The marginal Importance of various attributes on employability when using 
the full sample for the analysis is depicted In figure 1. In terms of the re- 
lative magnitudes of the effects of these attribute, the foi lowing statements 
hold: 

• Having a high school diploma Is the single most important ex- 
planatory variable (however the combination of having some 
job experience, and having held a relevant job is slightly 
more important than being a high school graduate). 

• Other things being equal , a high school dropout with at least 
one prior related job is rated as employable as a graduate 
with ho work experience. 

• Other things being equa l , it takes a faster typing of 15 w^rds 
per minute to offset a job competitor who has participated in a 
Cooperative Office Education program; 

• Other things being equal , an individual with only a high school 
education who has a neat application is perceived as employable 
as an applicant who has completed a postsecondary program in a 
relevant program but has a sloppy application. 

Employers consistently held favorable attitudes toward cooperative education 
programs. In the qualitative data, as discussed in a later section, numerous 
supportive comments were made. In the regression analyses, having partici- 
pated ih such a program had a positive and statistically significant influence 
on the hiring index. If the program was relevant to the job, the coabihed 
effect is about as powerful as having any job experience at all. 

There are two key aspects about ah individual's postsecoisdsry school 
characteristics that affect employability ratings— the relevance of the course 
to the job and whether or not the applicant gets a degree or certificate of 
completion. For applicants who did not finish and are searching for a Job 
outside the course of study they pursued, their employability will be ten 
points lower than if they had never attended the pssfcsecondary school at all. 
If the applicant did hot finish but did pursue a relevant course of st^y, or 
If the applicant finished a course of study but is pursuing a job outside that 
field, then there is a slight iiprovCTeht ih employability (.13 and .23 re- 
spectively). Finally, if the applicant did finish a relevant course of stsdy, 
there is quite a large improvement in employability as shown in tfte figure. 
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Size of Marginal Effect 



Si Hlih school -irfld^ate 



iV- (iTAde point sv«rag» In 



d. 



t . 



Ocrop program relevant 

to job 

At tended paroch J a I 
■>c no^i 

A t tondod_ p- >s t i^con^ar y 
school, tool* a relovant 
major ftwt ho degree 
iir cert I ,f Icat Un 

A- ijrade pofht Jn post- 
secondary school tnstecu 
of > 

t:$o> a_reievav»t^pro^r*« 
.sod got a ctl.pl am a/ cert J- 
f ic/ite trcri post- 
sec ond<sry school 

M as some *or W ex per \ ervce 
relevant to tne Jod 

Kav sone *ork e2j^rfenc& 
bat none relevant to the 



j » Has ->ot qui t a job 
compared to Hating 
.^<j$ t .? times as reason 
for 'leaving 



Types' •i'l wp* Instead 



1« "Meat application instead 
of sloppy SandwMttf*§ 



vchbbl 'instead of C- pgR^, ..^T ,••■»*»•»••*& "-7. /flS*** " 10i16 



M.16 



38.88 



10*77 



"j|!1.«0 



310.27 



17.57 



"J 19.6i 



a Not statistic^ jy significant 

- i.jure 1. The magnitude of th* marginal effects Of various- e!t*-acter Istlcs on empi oyflb H J ty 
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Recent research has been directed toward the question of whether wrking 
part-time during high school is beneficial to a youth or not. .This study was 
only able to address the question tangent tally, but the size of the marginal 
effects in h. mi 1. of figure i ictd icate clearly ; that for nbhcollege bound 
youth, it is extremely important to have had at least one part-time or summer 
job prior to seeking a first career-type job; 



F i rm/Job Char a cteri stics 



The characteristics of the firm also influence ratings of employabiiity . 
For these variables, the interpretation of the coefficients relates to the 
Klrlfig *tand»r<i3 of the firms. The scale used for employabiiity rating was 
relai-ed to the firm's experience with its work force, so that if all other 
things are equal anS applicant "A" is rated lower by firm "X" than by firm 
"Y"i it i* because the former has higher standards. 

The primary findings from the statistical analysis are that the companies 
that have more stringent hiring standards are companies with formal probation- 
ary periods, companies that tend to use reference checks, companies for which 
t'rje training that is provided to new employees is mostly general as opposed to 
firm-specific, and companies that have higher starting wages. These findings 
ire to be expected. The existence of a formal probationary period and the use 
of reference checks indicate that ah employer has established some cautionary 
procedures in personnel practices; thus more caution will be exhibited in hir- 
ing. The reason that companies who provide training in general skills also 
have tougher standards is that general training increases the likelihood of 
employees leaving the firm, since the skills they acquire are useful outside 
the firm. Finally, higher starting wages mean employers have a larger cost to 
bear if the worker leaves the company. 

Characteristics of— tlw 



Significant variability was found across the ratings of the individuals 
who rated the applicants. In particular, mate, black, and older respondents 
tended to be more lenient (i.e., rate higher) than their counterparts. This 
result is of most interest to employers, who need to recognize the interviewer 
variance whenever multiple individuals screen applicants. 

3.3 The Effect of the Job Description 

As described earlier, two different Job descriptions; which differed in 
their level of job responsibility, were given to the employers during the 
seminars. Other things equal, one would expect that employers would have 
higher standards for the job with more responsibility, and an examination 
of table A-l (in appendix A) shows this to be the case. (The negative co- 
efficient on a slope dummy for job description was statistically significant.) 
But there is also ah interaction between the level of job responsibility 
and the marginal importance of applicant characteristics in explaining the 
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. nar deter 1st ir$ 



3. High scndbl jrjdua^e 



A- grade point average In 
h i {jh school Instead of C- 

Ccr op program relevant 
to job 



d. 



Attended 
schooi 



al 



Attended post- secondary 
school t took relevant 
*aJor but ho 



1. 



hi 



A- grade point In post- 
secondary school Instead 
of C- 

Took a r^levand program 
and got a d Ipi ana/cert i- 
f|c^te_frcpj post- 
secondary school 

Has sane work experience 
relevant to the job 

Has some *qrk ex per fence 
bat none relevant to the 
J* 

Has not quit a job 
compared to listing 
QMlt_ 2_t Inies as reason 
for leaving 



u Types 60 wpro Instead 
of 50 ipm 



• Neat appl leaf ton Instead 
of sloppy handnrlttlng 



Trrrrrrr/ //////////// j i i .46 



T7TTTTTTTTI TTTTTT1 1 1 I }}) I I I I I I IS I I ) 1 1 I I / I I \ 21.31 



fig 



T07H5" 



i rrr\ 2.70? 
-i.i6 a 

m 

- .90 



10.28 



110.06 



/ / 7 I "/- 7 1 4ao a 



i D i i ru n 5.48 



ttj 1 1 1 in 1 11 1 n 1 8.25 



7 I l l l l ! I ! 1 l I l I 1 I I ) 11 '\ 10.60 



13.26 



^ . r«- ,[ 13.65 



»«*>♦ Statistically significant. KEY: Less Responsibility | / / / / | , More Responsibility 
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empldyabiiity ratings; Figure 2 shows the marginal contributions to employ- 
ability of the characteristics comprising figure 1; but the coefficients now 
corse from models estimated separately for the cwo types of Job responsibilit 
A number of the characteristics could hot be interacted with job description 
because of the design of the study* and therefore* the results of that 
interaction cannot appear in figure the applicant pool for the job with 
less responsibility was comprised of high school graduates or dropouts and 
included no pdstsecdndary school attendees; Furthermore, the applications 
from job seekers in this pool were handwritten; The pool for the job with 
more responsibility was comprised of applicants with at least a high school 
diploma—ho dropouts* All applications from job seekers in this pool were 
typed, so the neatness variable could hot be included in the analysis* 

Of the remaining characteristics, having participated in a cooperative 
education program (relevant to the job) is seen to have a large marginal con 
tributidh to empldyabiiity for the lower level Job description; Sigh school 
grade point average has a larger^narginal influence on employability for the 
higher-level job descriptions. There is a not a notable difference between 
the job descriptions for work experiencei relevant to the job or not* Not 
surprisingly, the marginal contribution of typing speed is larger for the 
higher level job descriptor*; but this presumably reflects the fact that the 
job description requires more typing* 

3.4 The Effect of Occupations 

The final type of interaction examined in the analyses was how the rat- 
ings differed across the three occupations: clerical, retail^ and machine 
trades. The magnitudes of the marginal effects are demonstrated in figure 3 
The interesting results exhibited in that table are as follows: 

• Having a high school diploma is_a more important characteristic 
in terras of effecting mployability for the clerical occupation 
than either retail or machine trades. 

• The positive influence of a cooperative education program is 
particularly strong for the distributive education program for 
retail applicants. 

• The only time that particular high schools became statist tciuily 
significant is in the retail applicant employability model. 
When compared to attending a central city high school, attend- 
ing a parochial or a suburban high school {the latter is not in 
figure 3) are highly positively correlated with employability. 

• Attending postsecdndary school is ah important characteristic for 
clerical and machine trades applicant* but less so for retail 
applicants. 

• The relevance of an applicant's work experience as opposed to 
simply having any work experience is relatively important for 
most machine trades applicants. 

• Neatness is relatively most important for the clerical Job. 
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Characteristics 



§.m of Marginal Effect 



-riiyj )})))): ji m nniinn in i / i ir \ i 8,90 



imiimurTO 

|........». 



b f A- grade point average In 
nl§h sciiool Instead of C- 



c. Oop progran relevant 
to job 



d, attended parochial S l<jh 
school 




•/ 1 n i n 1 1 1 n i h ) 1 1 1 it\ \\A 



14.76 



i /nun ill) m io.63 

j jjjjjjj^ 12.40 




e. Attended .(Wjtsecondar^ 
school^ took relevant! _ 
progrss, but no diploma 

f. grade point kpost-_ 
secondary school Instead 
of C- 

^ g. Took a relevant program 



\Tl T l! nnnn 



and got a dlpMrtl- 1)1111111111111111 1.77 
f Icate fro* postsecondary 



school 



h. Has some -ork experience 
relevant to the job 



j« Has scwe *ork experience 
But none relevant to the JJJ 

job 



j Has not qolt.a job com? 
pared to listing quit ? 
times as reason for 



•12.J5 



T.98 - 



))))})) ))im ))))))))))) 1 13-34 



15.16* 




Til ii i >i ) i nnninni'l i2.i7 





rrrrrn. 



k. Types 6^ «pm instead 
of 50 ipfi 



I. Neit app I leatton. Instead 
of sloppy hand*rlttlng 
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EKPbOYABItlTY RATINGS 



4.1 Introduction 

One of the seminar activities that employers undertook was to view video- 
taped interviews for entry-level jobs and to provide hiring priority indexes 
based on the interviews two sets of videotapes were viewed* in the first 
set, which consisted of five different interviews, the job applicants had no 
gap in their employment record, but various aspects of Interview behavior were 
systematically altered. The sequence of behaviors was as follows: 

• No negative behavior 

• inappropriate appearance 

• Inappropriate language 
i Bad attitude 

• Poor nonverbal behavior 

In the second set of videotaped interviews^ which consisted of two different 
interviews, the job applicant had been unemployed for six months. In the 
first of these interviews, the applicant indicated that they had used the time 
productively in training or relevant volunteer work, while for the second^ the 
candidate had not uoed the time productively and had not even looked for a 
job. Aside from the difference in content, interview behavior was controlled 
across the two interviews. 

The job description that was used for all of the interviews was the high- 
er level of job responsibility description used in the application ratings. 
The interviewees in the videotaped segments were black— a female for the cler- 
ical 30b and a a*le for the retail and machine trades jobs. The employers 
were shown ah application and were ask^tf to review arid "score" it. They were 
then shown the first videotaped interview (ho gaps— hb negative behavior) and 
were asked to choose a score (hiring priority Index) based on the applicant's 
interview performances In addition, questions about the interviewer's pre- 
paration for a job along several dimensions were answered, then the employers 
were shown the second videotape (no gaps--inappropriate appearance) and asked 
for a score and to respond to the questions about job readiness. The 
procedure was repeated for all seven videotaped interviews. 

It is Important to note that ah attempt was made to hold all aspects of 
behavior and content constant except the single behavioral change. For the 
interviews that incorporate "inappropriate appearance," the same script was 
used as in the "no negative behavior," and ail the behavioral mannerisms were 
kept the same. However, the job candidates were dressed differently. In the 
clerical interview, the candidate wore a blouse that was unbuttoned at the 
neck and wore no jewelry; while In the other interviews she wore a suit and 
had bft a necklace. In the retail interview! the candidate wore a shirt and 
parits as opposed to a suit. For the machine trades "inappropriate appearance" 
interview^ the actor wore a suit. He wore a shirt and pants in all the other 
machine trades Interview videotapes. In the "poor nonverbal behavior^" the 
applicants 1 appearances and the scripts were the same as in the "no negative 
behavior" tapes, but the role players exhibited shyness, nervousness, and poor 
eye contact; 
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It: the "Inappropriate language" arid "bad attitude" interviews, the ap- 
plicants' appearances and behavior mannerism were the same as la the "no 
negative behavior." The scripts were slightly altered to convey the same in- 
formation, while adding slang terms, poor diction, and other poor gr. .imar in 
the first case* and adding references to "the man" and negative comments about 
previous employers and teachers in the second case.* 

In the second set of interviews, only the content of how the recent pe- 
riod of not working had been spent differed in the two segments. All othe- 
aspects were as identical as possible for the two interviews. 

4.2 Results 

The results from the interview ratings show that despite the fact that 
the individual's training, education, and work experience were invariant 
across the interviews, the interviewee's behavior/appearance significantly 
affected employer's responses to the question of how prepared for a Job they 
felt the job candidates were with respect to education/training and work 
experience. The employers reacted quite strongly and negatively to the "inap- 
propriate language," "bad attitude", and "poor nonverbal behavior" interviews. 
The hiring priority indices were, on average, half of that for the "no nega- 
tive behavior" interview. The employers reacted negatively, but to a lesser 
extent to the "inappropriate appearance" interview, but were not consistent 
about their reasons why. It Was as if they felt there was something negative 
about the candidate they were watching, but they could not identify it. In 
fact, the Job readiness rating for appearance was higher for the "inappro- 
priate appearance" interview than for the "no negative behavior" for a number 
of respondents (not only for machine trades where the inappropriateness was 
wearing a suit, but also for the other occupations). 

ft result of note was that the hiring index given the applicant after the 
first videotape of the interview was consistently higher than the index de- 
rived from a review of the application form. For the first set of interviews 
(no employment gap), the median score for the rating based on a review of the 
application was 100, whereas after the "no negative behavior" tape, the median 
rating was 115. 

The effects of the different behaviors in the first set of interviews 
on the hiring index is shown in table 4; The second column of the table 
Indicates the mean rating that employers gave the applicant based on the 
interview, while the column on the far right indicates what percent of the 
employers would hire the individual conditional on having a suitable opening.* 



*The precise scripts are provided in appendix B. While the behavioral changes 
In scripts and behavior are quite dramatic, a number of employers indicated 
that all of the taped segments were realistic, that Is, the employers had seen 
similar real candidates. 

**These percentages roughly validate the scale presented in the hiring prior- 
ity index question. The index was standardized by defining a score of 50 to 
the "worm hired", 100 to the "average hire," and 150 to the "best hire. Ac- 
cordingly, If respondents gave a score of 100 or greater, then the expectation 
is that (given a opening) they would offer a Job to the Individual. 
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£ff£et$ OF I^TiL3Vl£rt£E_£t;h^ .EMPLOY ABILITY. . 

RATINGS AND !KT£?mE*£R 0 3 iN!ON3 A3O0T 306 READINESS 



Prep g 



Rating Characteristics 



_HJghlf 



Moderately 



NOT 

Prepared 



Percentage 
Th at Wou I d 
Hire 



no gap — no . 

negative 5ehs*for 119.71 



Edocat lon/trai ntmg 4 27 24 

work eicperlence 6 29 20 

Appearance 15 27 11 

Srawssr 16 31 8 

Attjtyd© 19 31 6 

Pjsc*ona 1 1 ty 19 29 7 



92.9 



■*Q jap— jnapprp^; 109,>9i 
pr 1 ate appearance 



Education/ tral hi ng 6 26 23 

work experience 7 51 \6 

Appearance 12 

&m*ar 16 19 20 

Attitude 19 15 15 

Person*l4^¥ 21 20 J_4_ 



86.8 



*4o jap — inappro- 
priate language 



73.09 



Educat lon/tra 1 nl ng 
sork experience 
App^rance 
grammar 
Attitude 
Personal Ity 



3 



13 

15 
26 

5 

4^ 



31 
33 
1? 

a 
17 
29 



6 
2 
1 

34 
23 
19 



1 
1 

14 

9 



\o gap— Bad 
a*"t I tg 1e 



54,31 



Educatlon/trel nlng 
*ork experience 
Appearance 
Gr onwriar 
Attitude 

Pe rs on al ity 



2 
3 
13 



12 
9 
24 

1 



24 

23 
14 

7 
3 

12 



1 I 
13 
4 
25 
17 
28 



5 
7 

22 
36 
14 



\o gap— Poor 
honv-irDal 
:>eha • lor 



75.23 



Education/ tralnl rig 2 16 23 

tfork experience 4 13 26 

Appearance 3 17 21 

*)ranrnar 7 14 25 

Attitude 3 3 24 

Personal Ity — 1 4 20 



6 
5 
10 
7 
17 
22 



1S.5 



1.9 



38.9 



TABLE 5 

MEAS PATIMCS AMD HIRING PERCENTAGES, 

BY INTERVIEW ArfD OCCUPATION OF THE JOB 





Occupation 




Clerical 




Retail 


Machine Trades 


Interview 


Mean 
fating 


I Percent that 
| would hire 


Mean 


Percent that 
would hire 


Mean 
rating 


Percent that 
would hire 


No negative 
behavior 


122.59 


90.9 


111.79 


92.9 


122.78 


100.0 


Inappropriate 
appearance 


109.04 


92.9 


86.43 


64.3 


131.67 


100.0 


In appropriate 
language 


73.58 


15.2 


60.36 


7.7 


91.11 




Had attitude 


54.91 


0.0 


49.64 


0.6 


59;44 


iiit 


Poor 














nonverbal 
behavior 


80.06 


40.6 


55.91 


15.4 - 


SI .88 


75.0 
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Using both of these data, it can be observed that the "inappropriate Ian- 
guage," "bad attitude," and "poor nonverbal behavior" videotapes dramatically 
reduced the applicant's chance of being offered a job. Compared to the bench- 
mark "no negative behavior" interview, the seaa rating dropped from 120 to 73, 
54 and 7 5, respectively, and the percentage who would litre given a opening 
dropped from 93 percent to 19* 2 and 39 percent. The "inappropriate appear- 
ance" interview also seemed to have somewhat a negative effect on the employ- 
ers. The mean rating dropped to 110, as compared to the m nn negative behav- 
ior" mean of 120. The percent that would hire the job sec <" given an open- 
ing was 87 percent, compared to 93 percent for the "no neg.. < behavior" 
videotape . 

The employers were asked to rate the interviewees for their job readi- 
ness with respect to six characteristics— education/ training, work experience, 
appearance, grammar, attitude, and personality— after each viewing of the 

videotapes. The full frequencies of these ratings are shown in the middle 

columns of table 4. The scale that was used ranged from a rating of 5 (highly 
prepared) to 1 (not prepared). As seera in the table, the individual being 
interviewed was consistently rated somewhere between moderately and highly 
prepared for all characteristics in the "no negative behavior" tape. Visual 
inspection of the ratings' distributions Indicate how they "shift to the 
right" for the other four videotape segments, where some negative behavior 
was Introduced- this Is particularly noticeable for the "Inappropriate lan- 
guage" and "bad attitude" performances. The average job readiness rating for 
education/ training was 2.91 after the "bad attitude" Interview, while It was 
3.61 after the "ho negative behavior" Interview. The average job readiness 
ratings for preparedness In terms of prior work experience was 2.78 after the 
"bad attitude" Interview, while It was 3.71 after the "no negative hehavlor 
Interview. 

The average rating for grammar of 1.69 In the "bad attitude" tape was 
l„ w ,> r than the average rating of 1.89 in the "inappropriate language tape. 
Furthermore, the job applicant was rated as having a lower level of readiness 
In terms of personality In this Interview segment then In the taped interview 
that was intended to exhibit personality deficiencies, that Is, the poor non- 
verbal behavior" interview (1.96 as compared to 2.39). 




hire separately for each occupation and across rater characteristics. 



Table 5 presents the mean eraployablllty ratings and hiring percentages 
for the interviewees disaggregated across the three occupations. Each of the 
five rows In the table corresponds to a behavioral modification in the first 
set of five interviews. 

Sample sizes become very thin lh this table, but several notable results 
stand but. First of all, It Is the case that the "bad attitude" Interview Is 
the lowest ranked Interview and the things are remarkably consistent across 
the throe occupations. For the clerical respondents, the percentage that 
would hire Is 0.0 percent and the ratio of the mean rating for the bad atti- 
tude" candidate to the mean rating for the "no negative behavior tape Is .45. 
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For retail trade, the percentage is also 0.0 percent arid the ratio of the 
seah ratings is .44. Finally, for aachine trades, the hiring percentage is 
il-t percent (1 oot of 9) and the ratio of the mean ratings is .48. 

the "inappropriate appearance" and "poor nonverbal behavior" candidates 
were particularly penalized by the retail employers; For the former interview, 
the mean rating dropped from 111.8 to 86,4 and the percentage that would hire 
decreased from 93 percent to 64 percent for retail employers. As seen in the 
table, the "inappropriate appearance" interview did not so adversely affect 
either clerical or machine trades employers^ in the case of the machine 
trades interview, it should be recalled that "inappropriate appearance" was 
staged with the candidate wearing a three-piece suit, and in fact, this in- 
creased the employers' assessments of the candidate. For the "poor nonver- 
bal behavior" candidate, the ratings for the job applicant for retail employ- 
ers dropped almost as low as the "bad attitude" candidate {55.91 compared to 
49.64). Significant decreases in ratings also occurred in the clerical and 
machine trades cases, bat the decreases were not nearly as dramatic. 

The effect of the "Inappropriate language" interview was similar for 
clerical and retail Employers. The ratio of the mean ratings for "inappro- 
appropriate language" to "no negative behavior" were .60 for clerical job 
candidates and .54 for interviewees for the retail position. The hiring 
percentage dropped from 9i to 15 percent and 93 to 8 percemt For clerical 
and retail candidates, respectt veiyi Bat this interview had less of an 
adverse effect on machine trades employers* The ratio of mean ratings for 
"Inappropriate language" to "rid negative behavior" was .74 and the hiring 
p^rc^ntage dropped from 100 to 44 percent. 

These results imply that appearance and nonverbal behavior are relatively 
more important signals for retail employers than for individuals hiring ma- 
chine trades or clerical applicants; language is a key signal for clerical and 
retail employers as compared to machine trades employers; and that bad atti- 
tude ?i (as manifested by the actors in the videotaped interview) affected the 
employers in an extremely negative Way that was quant itively similar across 
decupat ions. 

In addition to the information on the Effects of the behavior exhibited 
by tiic persons being interviewed, the rating of the videotapes were intended 
to provide observations abou£ how employers react to information learned in ah 
interview that is not shown specifically on the application forii In the 
sessions, we chose to obtain this data using alternative explanations for a 
recent six^mbrith period of nonwork. 

Table 6 shows the effects on ah applicant's employability ratings of a 
"good" or "poor" explanation about the unemployment. The first set of data 
provide the statistics from the "no negative behavior" in table 4 for compar- 
ison purposes, the mean hiring index for that videotape is 120 as compared 
to 118 for the first tape front the second set of interviews~"5-mbnth gap— 
• goo^' explanation." For the latter, 95 percent of the respondents indicated 
that they would hire the individual if a suitable opening were available, as 
compared to. 93 percent for the "ho gap — no negative behavior** candidate, in 
terms of Job preparation, surprisingly the employers similarly felt that the 
individual with the employment gap^ but with a "good" explanation, was a 
slightly Better risk* 
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TA8t£ 6 

t?rE:ers_c^ •sdoo* cr_"pS«* e^pU^tions about w ew^opent gap 

m EHPLOYftBILlTY RATINGS AMD INTERviaC^ OPINIONS ABOUT JOB READINESS 



Preper at I on for Job 



Mean Applicant __ HlS*I*_ Hodera/reTy J^ t _ Feroerrt*^* Tnst 

iht*r*1ei Rating Characteristics Prepared _ Prepared Prepared Bbulc rflre 



*Sb gap-tto nega- 119i7t tdocatjon/trajnl ng 4 27 24 1 92*9 

Hve behavior ^^J^^**™ 2 ® 6 28 29 I 

Appearance 35 27 11 1 
Grower 16 3j 8 1 
Attitude 19 31 6 
Personality 19 29 7 



^{nor>t* 3«p^"Gobd* H8.16 Edixat1d?^tralfi5ng 8 23 24 §4«5 

**planat1on *ork experience 8 25 21 1 t 

Appearance 2_l 24 8 

Gr easier 10 31 6 

Mi!ti*ae 25 23 8 
F«r*Qftall±y 22 24 8 — - 



6~«ont* gap~*Poor- 87.13 EdjicatjonVtral nl *g 9 19 23 1 1 35.2 

explanation Work experience 7 26 2? 1 

Appearance 19 27 9 

Gr«war_ 18 21 16 

Attitude 3 6 18 20 9 



Personi ii-Uy 13 20 15 6 2 



Having a "poor" explanation reduced significantly the desirability of the 
job candidate. As compared to a "good" explanation, the mean gating dropped 
froa 118 to 87 and the percentage who would hire decreased from 95 percent to 
35 percent* The "poor" explanation affected the employers' opinions about 
job readiness for all six attributes^ but the molt drastic effects were demon- 
strated in attitude and personality- The mean rating for job readiness in 
terras of attitude dropped from 4.30 for the "good" explanation to 2.54 for 
the "poor" explanation. 

In the final analysis, assessments of Job applicants based on an Inter- 
view are far more subjective than those baled on an application form. The 
Interpersonality dynamics of the interview situation can greatly affect either 
party In the interview. Furthermore, the criteria that are used to evaluate 
tfv Job eeeker— personality and attitude, for instance— are highly subjective 
in themselves. Adding to the uncertainty or subjectivity is the fact that it 
is harder to control the context for presenting the experimental atlmuii on 
videotape than oh paper. Thus, our attribution of the experimental outcome to 
"personality" or "bad attitude" or "inappropriate language- should be taken ai 
suggestive rather than confirmatory. Nevertheless, the videotaped simulations 
did provide interesting suggestive concluiiohs about employers 1 behavior after 
(viewing) personal contact with the applicant. 
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5 ? SHMMARY QF QUALITATIVE DATA 



Part of the data collection effort that took place in the employer semi- 
nar* Involved a gf i structured discussion period Ih which employers^ shared 
their experiences and opinions about hiring youth and schooling. The major 
conclusions that ran be derived from these discussions periods are as follows: 

• The data confirm strongly the results from the quantitative data 
analysis. Variables such as work experience, reputation of school, 
participation in a COE program, number of quits, appearance, and 
gaps in employment histories were mentioned several times a3 
important signals of employabili ty • 

• Employers^ with only a few exceptions, were generally enthusiastic 
about co-operative education programs. 

• Except for co-op programs, employers were generally dissatisfied 
with the school experiences of applicants. They perceived a de- 
clining quality of instruction; a lack of basic educational skills; 
And an inattent lveness to the attitudes and skills necessary for 
the world of work. 

Sev^ r \\ qualifications to the qualitative data merit *^^Stibn. First of 
all, the dita that were collected were very much a function of the dynamics of 
the groujp attending the seminar. Some employers were more open than others* 
Some tended to speak out^ while others did hot engage in the discussion witl- 
inglyi Some employers tended to monopolize the discussion and offer personal 
anecdotes. The leaders of the seminars attempted to minimize their own inter- 
vention, but occasionally tended to lead the respondents, as well. 

Another caveat to consider is whether the opinions of the employers that 
participated In the discussions have general applicability. In other words, 
the selectivity of the employer sample may limit the relevance of the verbal 
data obtained. Another sample of flftjrsix employers might have very differ- 
ent observations to offer. 

Despite these qualifications, this a:jiiipie of employers who attended the 
seminars may be assumed to be a reasonably valid reflection of all employers 
of young people. In the first place, Vie frankness displayed by the partici- 
pating employers lent credibility to their statements. Secondly, the employ- 
ers' discussions of their bwh^ First-hand experiences in hiring and employing 
youth appeared to correspond and be consistent with the results of the statis- 
tical analysis. 

In the following sections, comments about applicant characteristic* , 
nchodla, interview behavior, and other subjects are related. 
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5.1 Applicant Characteristics 



Ode of the few Issues about which employers were anantaoas was the im- 
portance of work experience la determining enployabiilty; They were qatte 

explicit abG~t the fact that they would choose someone with eoA experiMc^ 
over someone with just classroom training* Some of their typical consents 
follow: 

A person who comes to us with a diploma and part-tis* irork has a 
better chance than a person with a diploma bat no work experience. 

Well, experience is a very good teacher and if I had to choose be- 
tween someone who had two years experience *> a aachihlst operator 
and someone who just graduated from CTl or another technical ltisti- 
tute, I'd take the person with the experience, because the atmosphere 
Is different. There is really no substitute for that experience. 

One of the employers encouraged applicants to note even baby-sitting jobs 
or part-time jobs: 

I stress attendance when we recruit in high school. We did at one 
time go to the high schools and check on them. We no longer do that 
because the Edard of Education no longer supplies us with that 
information. But I do stress attendance la schools And then 1 ask 
them to jot down any babysitting Jobs, or any part-time Jobs that 
they have had which would be ah indication that they've been re- 
sponsible. 

As noted in the analysis reported earlier, work experience is definitely 
perceived in a positive faihlbh, but too many Jobs or a lot of "quits* de- 
tract from the applicant. One employer noted: 

Now soiswi of these qatt, quit, quit--sdme of these^ idon^t think I 
would pick out an applicant that quit that many times. There's got 
to be a problem there. I doti't think I would want to spend my time 
on somebody that quiti ill the time. So that has a very negative 
impact. 

In the few instances In which it was discussed, employers were willing to 
consider hiring dropouts, particularly if their aptitudes were nigh or they 
had relevant work experience: 

We prefer, of course, a high school diploma, but work experience has 
certain advantages over the completion of education. 
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5.2 Comments abou^Schools 



In the analysis of the quantitative data, it was noted that particular 
schools had consistent (although hot strong) effects on eiployablllty ratings 
Consents by the employers substantiated rhis observation. 

I don't think, the school, as such, initially influences our deci- 
sions. I think fro* past practices you sort of ccant on getting a 
better percentage of applicants from given Institutions as opposed 
opposed to others. Usually we're open in the beginning* Then the 
history evolves as to where you can expect to have the best Success. 

Eapioyers generally felt that schools did not interact well^ if at all* 
with the business community. As discussed below, they felt that schools were 
f;ot preparing students for work in an adequate fashion, and felt that part of 
the problem was a lack of interaction. A sampling of their comments follows 

here: 



I think counseling should be more attuned to the needs of the busi- 
ness world. 

It seems that schools don't know where the best entry-level jobs are 
for thefr people to get experience. 

I haven't seen enough employer contribution to their actual curricu- 
lum or equipment purchasing. Ybu see very limited advisory commit- 
tees, maybe someone who's been oh ah advisory committee for some 
years continues to serve—rarely do they meet during the school year 
as such. Some of the programs have been good. [With] otheri* I Just 
do hot think they get enough input. 

The majority of the employers that were familiar with the co-op programs 
wnre enthusiastic about them. They perceived the value of the program to be 
the work experience that it provides students. Some of their comments are 
included below; 

1 think the CGE Is an Excellent program. It gives them exposure to 
tnose kind of things* 

We have very rarely found someone fight but of high school, although 
we have had some c<>-6p education students come in and work and after 
graduation have continued to work, which was ideal because we know 
something about them and they know something about us. So we have 
gotten some real good people that way. But those people are coming 
in with some experience , the experience they got in that co-bp 
program. 
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We have used co-op students to the account ing^clerlcal area. The 
director of accounting has developed a relationship with the school, 
so the school understands what kinds of jobs we have to offer. So we 
get good referrals. If we were to run an ad in the paper, we have 
the icreeoing process to go through and everythiog else that goes 
along %tth iti 

1 think the whole process of the ct>-op program with the teacher 
coming in and having us doing an evaluation of the student and things 
of this sort {is good]. These are just pluses for the student. 

I find that many of the young people conlmg out of the COS programs 
are well prepared. First of all, because: part of the COE training U> 
to have a job. So they demonstrated their ability. They have had 
the ^responsibility of holding a job s so they are truly better trained 
than ssseose else cosing out cf high school. A good, bright student 
with good typing skills and with good grammar skill© awi so forth 
could probably learn the same type of job also. But, I think if it 
would cone down between the two, i would probably chocuse the one with 
prior training because they would know business procedures and so 
forth. 

Not all of the employers were favorably disposed to the co-op programs as the 
following comments Indicate: 

Most of the career centers and other high school programs CCOEi DE^ 
etc.) that I've «»en^-rhelr enuloment Is very outdated , their proce- 
dures may not relate properly to the banking industry, where we're a 
little «©re numbers oriented. 

I have had seen some of the COE programs. They were not training 
name of their people to do ten-key by touch, which is a requirement 
fur our type of firm. 

Employers also had reservations about occupational work experience pro- 
grams. At one session, the following exchange took place: 

Question : Do any of you use kids from the occupational work 

experience programs? _ 

Answer i: Yes, we have used distributive education people, and we 
have had some success with that. 

Answer 2 : We did take on a couple of girls at tfci fz&zt desk and it 
really did not work out too well for us. We found they were aooe- 
what flighty . . . and had problems staying professional. 
Answer 3 : 1 Used one in the kitchen as a utility person. It worked 
okay at the beginning, but then he wasn't really suited for the Job. 
To him it was just a class grade 16 he ended up quitting* I think 
the common business person has a problem dealing with a sixteen- or 
seventeen-year-old who hasn't really matured, it^i not necessarily 
their (the youth's) fault, it's just that they are immature for that 
type of job. 

Answer 4 : We've had good experiences with that type of situation. 

i*?'ve foand two of our best employees • 
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Employers expressed disappointment and dismay about the basic educational 
skills of the youth they encountered. A sampling of their comments reflects 
these sentiments: 

it answered a lot of questions I had that I couldn't understand. I 
hired a girl and checked out her references, yet she couldn't alpha- 
betize. 

I [used to] feel the schools were producing students who could add, 
subtract, multiply, divide, but I can't take that for granted ahy- 
uore. Today 1 just try to find someone who is trainable, someone 
with good common sense. When It comes to ten to fifteen years ago, 
the expectation was that when somebody had a high school diploma, I 
can expect certain things from them. It's just hot true today. 

As I got into the material, I thought graduation with distinction had 
to do with the grads point average (when I was in school it was the 
National Honor Society). When I looked through this s I realized that 
the graduation with distinction requirements today is what everybody 
had to achieve fifteen to twenty years ago, even to get a diploma. 
That kind of blew me away, that may clarify a lot of things going on 
in the marketplace and the hiring process • 

There seemed to be a lot of dissatisfaction also with the lack of pre- 
paredness that youth bring to the world of work — a lack for which employers 
held the schools partly responsible. There were some general comments about 
schools not being attuned to the business community and some specific sugges- 
tions about how a better interface could be achieved* Some of the general 
comments in this area were these: 

He (a nineteen year bid boy] has to realize that with opportunity 
comes responsibility. That is tlue result of upbringing. Your 
schools don't teach that. The only way they 1 re going to learri it is 
to get out there and work. 

With a lot of these kids, I don't think anyone has really sat down 
wtth them and told them what it's going to be like: but there; what 
the jobs are like; what kind of questions you will be asked. I don't 
fcnow what counseling goes oo in high school anymore, § at _so™*one has 
to let them know what's going on out in the real world and what the 
kids should be doing to appeal to the market. 

Two of the specific suggestions that employers made were as follows: 

1 think a lot of it f s resistance on the part of traditional faculty 
to even address a lot of the technology 'cause they don^t understand 
it themselves. A problem I've also seen is that when they do get the 
budget to buy some equipment, they go out and get something that is 
not applicable to use in the work force in this area. They'll go out 
and get word processing equipment that no one uses. It's not Wang or 
something very popular. 
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No, don't teach them programming; teaou them retrieval and input of 
information, fhat^s what they will use bit the job* They will not be 
programmers^ So there's limited understanding by the teaching staff 
of what's applicable and what's not; what equipment that they should 
be trained on arid looking for and purchasing* 



5.3 Comments about Interviews 

Another subject area that was discussed was interview behavior and how 
employers reacted to an applicant's appearance and to the content of the in- 
terview. Time and time again, employers emphasized the importance of having 
a good attitude* hot just for interviews but also for job performance. We 
have categorized the comments about interviews into subcategories of interview 
behavior, importance of attitude^ and appearance. 

When asked about what mistakes are commonly made by interviewees, employ- 
ers responded as follows: 

Question ; What are the kinds of things that a person does that 
indicate a poor interview? 

Employer ; The one that bothers me the most is if the person says 

that they want to start their own business. I would automatically 

not hire them . ♦ . I feel very strongly about that. 

Question ; Does anyone have any comments they want to talk about per- 
taining to mistakes students make in interviews that would be best to 
avoid? Or other experiences? 

Answer 1; Especially if they develop a rapport with the interviewer* 
they will go into their personal situations that interviewers don't 
really want to know anyway. And they kind of forget why they are 
there and that is to provide the interviewer with as much information 
as possible about their education and work experience, so the inter- 
viewer can make a decisions 

Answer 2 ; We (as interviewers) tend to watch for [negative] comments 
an applicant might say about former employers and teachers* because 
if they will say things about thea, they will also say them about us 
or our company to other people. 

When asked about how the employers evaluate interviews* the importance of a 
good attitude and good communication skills were clearly paramount; 

It seems in my experience with interviewing that the things I see 
first are; first appearance* communication skills, attitude, and 
manners. That's first. Then, once all that's out of the way, can 
they type? 
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ItS* finding the one with that attitude and personal [manner) * riot 
personality, bat attitude, appearance, manners and communications 
skills and desire to work, and not wanting to advance immediately or, 
you know, be cool. I could go into a high school and give advice P 
those would be first. 

Mentioned over and over agaih^ one of the desired characteristics which 
employees look for is a good attitude. This notion was reinforced in the 
following comments by employers: 

Well, the thing that we look at the most as far as being negative is 
attitude. We're pretty specialized. We want people to come to as 
because they really want to work for our store. They want to have 
something to do with bur product. See^ there are a lot of people who 
have the attitude that 1 I don't like the job* I just need the money. 1 
And we get a lot of those people. 

I think what happens in those instances is that yoa may have two 

applicants with equal education and work experience, but one of them 
excels more in the degree of aelf-tbtif id e nee, and that one will be 
fitted. 

For a young person coming in looking for a job, one has got to have a 
good attitude. I'd put that almost at the top of w? list, right 
beside, of course, his skill or his potential to learn a job. If he 
comes in here with a bad attitude* I'd reject him^ even if he had a 
high iikill level. Because we ja?t don't want the hassle. 

An applicant's appearance and dress was definitely considered by employ- 
ers in formulating their ^plbyability decisions, but all in all, employers 
indicated that these were not significant factors, for the asjst part, 
their comments on this score were: 

Though, if I had two people who interviewed very, very equally, and 
this ome came in with the jacket and it was jufft Setween those two i § 
1 might have a tenancy to think that that per&^n that had Worn the 
jacket signified professionalism and interest la advancement and 
understanding v\mk the business profession is looking for ... if 
ttot became the tie-breaker. 

You dress conservatively^ have command of the English language, and a 
#o©d attitude and you will have a better chance than normal. I've 
seen too many come in with these psychbdelic colors (is that the 
proper term?) the Brighter and louder it is § the better it is, and 
that's exactly che opposite. 
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Most dl the focus of the seminars was on the hiring prbcessj but data 
were also collected on factors that indicate good or poor job performance. 
Some of the employers* comments were as follows: 

Question : When you have someone whom you cpniider to be an outstand- 
ing employee, what are the qualities that that perion has that typi- 
cally others would not? 

Answer Is I think one of the things is that they always seem to be 
asking for mor* to do. And others just sit there and look at you. 
Answer 2 : I think another one is that they display a certain amount 
of enthusiasm and a pdsltlveness about themselves and about their job 
and the company .... Because that nibi on to the r**t of the 
employees, just as a bad attitude would rub off. 

Question : What are some of the things that have caused someone to be 
fired? 

Answer : Having tc repeat how to do a job owr and over, that means 
their minds are someplace else. It's good to becone part of the 
team. 

There are a lot of people who are Just satisfied with the status quo. 
That 1 * all right. There's nothing wrong with that but yet we'd like 
to have people who are innovative, if at all possible and who want to 
make it a career s but they got to have these attributes ^ they got to 
have the attitude and be willing to take responsibility^ 

Lastly, some employers noted the effect of the business cyele and, in 
particular, how the tightness of the labor market influence their behavior: 

to be perfectly honest about it, I don't like to hire in todays mar^ 
ketplace. I'd rather have the problem of finding a qualified parson 
than having the probl« of an overabundance of qualified people and 
finding a qualified person that wahtl to do the Job. When people are 
unemployed, they will agree tc ^anything. They may be 100 percent 
qualified, but after the honeymoon of the job wears off and they 
don't like what they are doing, the error rate goes up and productiv- 
ity goes down. You have problems. So I don't like to hire nowadays. 

A year ago I would have been much more tolerant than I am today be- 
cause of the greater number of choices that we have to choose from. 
Today, we would not have to deal with that, because there would be 
someone who was interested in a job and who would be more likely to 
stay on the job. I know my attitude has changed considerably. And 
so today, I'm much tougher than I was before. Because you have to 
be. You have to bei 
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6. CONCLUSIONS AND POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS 

the primary purpose of this study was to assign to various attributes of 
youthful job applicants the relative importance of each attribute in the hir^ 
ing decisions of employers. As such, the major focus of the conclusions and 
recommendations emanating from the study was targeted to youth and/or guidance 
or youth counselors. However^ in the course of analyzing the quantitative 
and qualitative data, several findings relevant to employers arid school admin- 
administrators emerged, this chapter presents conclusions and recommendations 
categorized by the three target audiences — youth, employers, and school 
administrators. 

Several cautionary notes need to be sounded Concerning thft recommenda- 
tions from this study. First of all^ it should be recognized that because 
the data were collected from Columbus employers, they may have limited appli- 
cability to other areas of the country^ in particular, Columbus has a strong 
distributive education program in its schools* Second, the study used a simu- 
lation methodology. The applications were generated by a computer algorithm 
and the interviews were completely staged. Therefore, results are only 
valid to the extent that the respondents behaved in a "real world" fashion. 



6,1 Conclusions fteco™n*n<lAtiottfi for^Youthful 
J ob Applic a nts an d Youth/Guidance Cou n se l o rs 

Earlier in the paper* the labor market was characterised as a lottery, 
where employers "buy" tickets and take their chances on particular applicants. 
These tickets are not identical^ however, since employers have learned that 
certain characteristics are more likely to be associated with a winner* i.e. 
a productive worker, than others. From the perspective of an individual ap- 
plicant, the question is how to induce an employer to boy the applicant's 
ticket. 

A useful analogy is to think of the empibyability development and job 
search process as one of scoring points. The acquisition of certain skills 
or knowledge is rewarded by a certain number of points. Attending certain 
schools is similarly rewarded by a number of points* Part-time work experi- 
ence earns points, and so forth. When screening applicants for a Job, em- 
ployers offer an interview to the applicants they perceive as having the most 
points. 

But each activity undertaken to earn empibyability points requires time 
and resources. And those resources could be spent in other employablllty 
development activities (or in leisure)* Economists refer to these costs as 
opportunity costs. A youth could hold a part-tine jbb^ which means less time 
devoted to academic achievement or extracurricular activities. The young 
person could decide to go on to a vocational program in a junior or community 
college after graduating from high school or to enter directly the labor 
market at that time without further schooling, the implications of these 
sorts of decisions on empibyability need to be considered. 
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The results of the stody provide guidance. First of all, the study in- 
dicates that there are important characteristics of the job search process 
which allow the youthful applicant to earn a lot of points at very low cost. 
Neatness on the application form (arid in cover letters) is one of the most 
important variables that employers uiie in screening applications for inter- 
views before more careful consideration. Secondly, if applicants feel that 
their resumes are weak on job experience, they should list baby-sitting or 
yard-work experience to demonstrate some past job responsibility. 

Interview behavior is crucial in the job search process. Analysis of the 
interview data arid discussions with employers indicate how easy it is to lose 
the employability points that have been painstakingly earned by not being 
punctual, by inappropriate attire, or by using inappropriate grammar in an 
interview. Signals of a bad attitude are negative comments about a previous 
employer or teacher or being overly ambitious—expecting rapid promotion or to 
own your own business. 



Presenting a neat, full resume and exhibiting appropriate behavior at an 
interview can be accomplished with only minimal effort in time and resources. 
Other aspects of employability development are acquired over a longer time 
period and require consideration of expensive choices, the statistical 
analyses show that, other things being equal, the following statements hold 
true about employers' rating of employability: 



• In applying for a clerical 
job, having a faster typing 
speed of 10 words per minute 
significantly improves em- 
ployability. It: 



• The difference between a C- 
ahd an A- in high school 
grade point average 



or 



• The difference between 
having work experience 
or having none 



• For any of the three jobs, 
reporting that two prior 
jobs ended because of quit, 
layoff, or firing reduces 
employability. It: 



• The difference between an 
B- and a C- in high school 

or 

• the difference between partici 
patlng in a co-op education 
program or not participating 



• For retail or clerical occu- 
pations^ participating in a 
co-op distributive or office 
education program, respective- 
ly significantly improves 
«aployability. It 



• The difference between a 
typing speed of 50 arid 60 
words per minute 



or 



• The difference between a C- 
and an A- in high school 



* Read "approximately equals. 
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Similar kinds of statements can be made abbot variables that were examined in 
tHe analysis. 



in formulating their recruitment and hiring strategies,, firms must 
make resource allocation decisions and be concerned about the profitability 
of their actions, large firms and firms that have been in existence for a 
long time have made numerous hires and their decision making has withstood the 
test of the marketplace. In fact, an underlying assumption beneath this study 
is that employers 9 hiring decisions are consistent enough that we can gen- 
eralize to a larger population from the behavior of a small number who were 
ofef^rved. It is thus sonewhat presumptuous to issue recommendations to em* 
fployetfa. Nevertheless, the study did produce some results that may be of 
to worne employers • Four such conclusions are as follows: 

• To the extent that we were able to control other variables, the 
personal characteristics of the application reviewer influenced 
significantly the hiring priority index assigned to the applicant* 
Males, blacks, and older individuals tended to be more liberal in 
their evaluations of the black youths they were asked to assess. 

• Almost unanimously, employers who had experience with cooperative 
education student were enthusiastic about the experience and if a 
hire ensued, were pleased with the outcome. 

• The interviewers* assessments of an applicant's work Experience and 
education are subjective. They can be altered by how the youth 
handles the Interview. 

• Despite protestations about the unreliability of and difficulty of 
getting reference checks, about 80 percent of employers reported 
making such checks. When one considers how little it costs to make 
a reference check arid how expensive a hiring mismatch can be, it 
seems that reference checking is an efficient arid recommended per* 
sonnel policy procedure. 



A subsidiary purpose ot the study was to be a conduit between employers 
and schools | particularly in the area of employability development. It is 
important for schools to take employers' opinions into account, for the econo- 
mic success and job security of the schools' students are going to depetid on 
the degree to which they are able to fulfill employer expectations. As re- 
ported in the chapter presenting qualitative data, employers did have some 
positive suggestion* The comment that comes immediately to ntiad is that more 
emphasis should be put into teaching concepts as opposed to training on par- 
ticular equipment. The comment was made in the context of data processing 
where it is suggested that the concepts of data organization and retrieval 
be taught rather than programming. Furthermore, employers felt that it might 
be feasible to get more employer involvement in the selection of training 
equipment. 



6.2 Conclusions and Recommendations for Employers 



6.3 
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Even though the employer seminars were held much in advance of the furor 

over schooling quality generated by the National Commission on Excellence 

in Education's report A Nation at Risk , the seminar participants made numerous 
comments about the low retention of or lack of basic skills of their job 
applicants. This suggests that employers should be strong advocates of any 
educational reforms that move toward improving basic skills. 



The results highlighted how importancL is the presentation of an ap- 
plicant's resume and how crucial to success is appropriate interview behavior. 
These factors suggest that job search techniques may be an appropriate cur- 
riculum item in schools. Finally, Job experience and participation in 
cooperative education programs are important determinants of a youth s employ- 
ability. Thus, schools thus should promote cooperative education programs. 
In fact, school administrators, particularly in central city school districts, 
should recognize that strong cooperative programs can offset any hiring 
disadvantages students may face simply on the basis of school reputation. 

Finally, job experience and participation in cooperative education pro- 
grams are important determinants of a youth's employability . Thus, schools 
should promote cooperative education programs. In fact, school administra- 
tors particularly in central city school districts, should recognize that 
strong cooperative programs cart Offset any hiring disadvantages student* may 
face simply on the basis of school reputation. 
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APPENDIX A 

MULTIVARIATE REGRESSION ANALYSES 
OF EMPLOYER HIRING INDICES 
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TABLE A-1 



PARAMETER ESTIMATES FOR A MODEL OF IMPt OYER HIRING INDICES, 

FULL SAMPLE 



Variable 



Estimate 



Intercept 

APPLICANT CHARACTERISTICS 
High School Experience 

Attended Wehrle High School (Parochial) 



Attended Upper Arlington High School 
(Suburban) 

Grade pb!nt(4»A-, 3-B-, 2«C-> 

Relevant major/program 

Cooperat j ve_educat I on 
program participation 

Occupational work experience program 

High school graduate 



Postsecondary Experience 

Atl ended Columbus Business School 
(pr tvate) 

Attended a postsecondary school 
Completed a ^stsecondary program 
Grade point U«A-, >B-, 2<-> a 
Relevant major/program 

Work Experience 

Held at least one job 

Number of pr lor Jobs 

Number of months of prior" work 

He I d only pub lie j obs 

Held a relevant Job 

Number of qui ts b 

Gaps In employment record 

jy^LULs_aiid_J3tjer Characteristics 

Typing speed \ words/ml note) c 

EHgibJe for TJTC 

Referred by friends at firm 

Number of spelling errors on 
appl I cat Ion 

Application filled but in 
sloppy handwr Ittlng 



FIRM/JOB CHARACTERISTICS 
Firm Character f s tlcs 

Firm has a formal probationary period 

Difficulty of firing* 3 

Percentage of new hires for which 
reference checks are performed 

Typlcat number of Interviews to 
fill an opening 

Sliwofflrm (number of full-time 
emp f oyees) 



1 .85 



2*71 
1 .77 



5.08 
4.97** 
6.19 ### 

2.86 
17.57*** 

5.55" 

• 9.71** 
10.64*" 

4U4*** 
9.84 ### 

12.23*** 

• .30 

- .01 
2.78 
6-79*** 

- 2.4*** # 

- 2-33 

•76* #i 

- .23 

- .43 

- .01 

id.27^ 



8.33 
Till 

.ie« 



Standard Error 
of Estimate 



*02 



Q.30 



1.68 
1.66 

.86 
2.05 
2.22 

3.03 
2.64 

2.48 

\ 

.44 
2^41 

3.12 
.46 
.06 

4.46 

1.68 
.47 

1.80 

.09 
1.57 
U36 

.55 

1.49 



2.02 
U87 
.02 

•06 

.45 
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TABLE *H ~ Conflo w e d 



Variable Estimate Standard Error 

of Estimate 

job Characteristics 



Hours of training given to typical *014 # * .008 

new employee 

Firm provides mostly general - 5.86** # 1 .95 

train Trig 0 

Typical starting wage Uri dollars) - 3.5i ### .66 

Cost of most expensive machine which 2.33** 1*13 

new employee works on* 

Clerical applicant - *32 2.83 

Retail applicant - 2*90 2.79 

Higher level of responsibility - 4.57** 1.97 

in job description 



RATSIR OWACTtRISTICS 

Male 11.77* ## 1.58 

Black 16.93*** 2.47 

Staff member of personnel 6.48** I -98 
department 

Has or shares hiring author fty - 3.57* 2.07 

College graduate .67 1*51 

Age (In years) .02 .09 

Age greater than 4* 2.91 2.75 

0THFR 

Seminar leader 11.*" # 2.20 

Sequence number .08 .14 

_ .3833 " 

n 1911 

Mean of dependent variable 78.95 



8 Set to mean for nonattendees. _ 

b Possible reasons were "qult f «J««as J*ld off." "left for better 

job,* "was temporary Job* - "went back to school." or "left to look 

for foil-time jotu". 
c Set to Sean for machine Wades applicants. 
d Variable ? I Ifempj pyer_r^pprts_"a greet deaf or "s ome " 

documentation or paperwork required to discharge one employee; 

Orotherwlse. 

9 Variable. • 1 If *al h r ^1_00f" or "mos*»-61 »94f " *f sfctlls 
learned by new employees are useful outside the company; 0- 
otherwjse. _ __ 

f Categorical variable from small to large. 

Significant at < .10. 
— Slgnlf leant at < *Q5. 
Significant st < .0U 
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TABLE A-2 



PARAMETER ESTIMATES FOR A MODEL OT LMPLOjrER HIRING INDICES, 
BY JOB INSCRIPTION TYPE 



Var lab te 


Job Description 11 
(Less Responsibility) 


__ Job Description 12 
(More Responsibility) 


Estimate 


Standard 
Error 


_ -Estimate — 


Standard 

Error 


1 ntercept 


u.bi 


15.30 


16.63 


12.78 


APPLICANT CHARACTERISTICS 










High School Experience 










Attended Wehrle High School (Parochial) 2.70 


2.41 


- 1.16 


2.91 


Attended Upper Arlington High School 


1.63 


2.34 


- .00 


2.60 


(Suburban) 










Grade point 


4.37** 


1.15 


6.G4*** 1.55 


Relevant major/program 


12.41*** 


4.75 


7.15** 


2.88 


Cooperative education 


8.90* 


4.93 


3.71 


3.33 


program participation 










Occupational work experience program 


1 4.Z I 


6.24 


2.77 


4.25 




1 1 .46*** 


3.32 






Post secondary Experience 










Attended Columbus Business School 




-- 


7.44** 


3.05 


t nir I uSIa) 
\ 1 VOTO/ 












-- 




-15.79*** 4.47 


Completed a pc*tS4K5dndary program 


— _ 


— — 


14.17*** 


3.77 


Grade point* 







5.14*** 1.68 


Relevant majcc/^ogram 






14.89*** 


2.91 


Work Experience 










Held at le^st one Job 


5.60 


6.90 


4.57 


7.00 


Number of prior jotos 


- .49 


•46 


2.60 


1.81 


Months of pr lor work 


- .13 


.22 


- .05 


.08 


Held only public joos 




6.65 


• .42 


6.42 


rW»ld a relevant job 


6.46*** 


1.97 


4.05 


3.27 


Number of qults^ 


- 2.74*** 
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Gaps In employment record 


- 4.78 


3.02 


2.94 


4.26 


Ski Us and Other Character 1 sties 










Typing speed <words/mlnoite) c 


.55*** 


*14 


.91*** 


.14 


El Iglble for TjTC 


1.23 


2.09 


- 1U5 


2.35 


Referred by friends 


• .67 


1.95 


- .41 


2.29 


Nui*>er b? spelling errors 


.09 


.54 






Sloppy application 


-10.60*** 


2.07 






FJRW/JOB OWZACTERISTtCS 










£ jrm-Cn er act sr 1 s 1 1 cs 










t i rra has tonual probationary period 


-11.37*** 


2-80 


• 6.93** 


2^99 


Difficulty of firing* 3 


1.26 


2.63 


1.7B 


2.75 


Percentage of new hSres for which 


.00 


•03 


- .10*** 


.03 


reference checks ert made 










Typical number of Interview/ 


- •Ol 




.40*** 


.08 


openings 










Slie of firs 


2.85 *** 


.62 


• 2.60*** 


.68 



*5 

er|c Si 



TABLE £otttUia»<l 



„ 

Varlatle 


Job Cfcscr IptJon #1 
(Less Responsibility) 


job Description 72 
(More Respons 1 b 1 1 1 t y ) 


i 

Estimate 1 


Standard 

£fror— 


Estimate 


Standard 
Error 




Job £herGCter 1 st 1 cs 








.01 


Hours of training 




.01 


- ;6l 


Firm provided mostly 






-i5.92* ## 


2.96 


general training* 










Typl^l starting wsjje 


- .92 


.89 


- 5.52*** 


.99 


Cost of most expensive machine* 


1.57 


1.69 


2.95* 


1.67 


Clerical applicant 


- 4.76 


4.03 


4.30 


4.16 


Retail appl leant 


- 4.71 


4.10 


2.51 


4.10 



RATER CHARACTERISTICS 



Male 


15.85 ### 


2.15 


BlacK 


9.37~* 


3.41 


Staff member of j*rsonnel 


- 8.16 ### 


2.71 


Has/shares hiring authority 


- 5.42* 


2.80 


Col le^tf graduate 


3.97* 


2.05 


Age ( In years) 


.05 


.12 


Age A*> or older 


- 6.93 # 


3.85 


OTHER 






Seminar leader 




--00 


Sequence number 


- jjB 


.20^ 




.4151 




h 


867 




He an of dependent variable 


67.09 





8.79*** 
22.31*** 
22.1 1*** 

- 2.62 

- 2.26 

- .07 
15. 25*** 

18.59*~ 

*23_ 



2.57 
5.68 
2.99 
3.K 
2.27 
• 15 
4.09 

5.52 
.21 



.3546 
878 
87.50 



9 Set to mean for nonattendees. . 

Job," --as temporary Job,** ■eent beck to school.- or -left to look 

for full* tlmeJtbbi" 

c Set to mean for m^ine tra^ apbHceets. 

* Variable ■ t If employer reports "a great deader 'sow 

documentation or pe>>r*orfc required to discharge on employee; 

_ 0-orher»lse. _-- -t,,*- 

• Variable * 1 If -at I— 95-1001 ■ or >ost?r-61_-«J "J* _m\ I* 
learned by ne* eioplbyees are usefot outside t*e company; 0- 

_ otherwise . ___ 

f Categorical variable from small tx> large. 



• significant at < .10 
significant at < .05 
significant at < .01 
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TABLC A-3 



PAHAMLTLR \. ST IMATLS FOR A MODtL Of _EMK.OftR HIRINU INDIOlS. 

BY OCCUPATION 





Occupation 




Clerical 


Ratal I 


Machine Trades 






Standard 




Standard 




Standard 


V ar t Ah 1 f* 


Estimate 


trrar 


Estimate 


Error 


Estimate j 


Error 


i ntercept 


22.43* 


12.25 


25.29 


15.56 


23.05* 


12.97 


APPL 1 CANT CHARACTERISTICS 














Hl^gh Sctiool^Jcpe^Usice^ 














At tended. Webrje High 


1.01 


2.06 


12.40*** 


3.67 


- 5.79 


6.85 


School (Par octt 1 at ) 














Attended upper AriingTon 


- 1 .31 


2.08 


7.82* 


4.19 


• 1.71 


5.83 


H I oh 'irhno 1 ( ^uhurt an) 














x>i o< J*j po i n t 


5.70*** 1.08 


2.28 


2.12 


7.38** 


3*12 


Relevant major /program 


3.82 


3.02 


i.rb 


6.04 


9.01* 


^.34 


Cooper at 1 ve _ ©due at j on 


6.81 ** 


2.99 


1 1 .X; 


5»i 6 


1 .uo 


/ • oo 


program part lc Ipst Ion 














Occupational work exper- 


4.37 


3.87 


.57 


*>,57 


- 4.23 


10.10 


ience program 














High school graduate 


18.90*^ 


3.39 


10.17 


6.36 


14.64* 


6.67 


Pbstsecondary E*per4ence 














Attended Columbus Busi- 


:.69 


3.10 


15.49** 


6.67 


— 


— 


ness Sdool (Private) 














AtK\vjed a postsecondary 


- 7.88 


5.37 


•27.18*** 


8.71 


2-36 


8.65 


scnoo l 
















•5.40* 


4.92 


1 7;52 


___ 
6.86 


1 2.80 


0. 74 


Gr ad© po 1 nt a 


3.99 # * 


1.83 
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Relevant major/program 


11.82** 1 


3.16 










work Experience 














Held at least one job 


12.17*** 


3.94 


18.91 *** 


7.17 


2.59 


15.09 


Number of prior Jobs 


- .96* 


.58 


- .80 


1.15 


- 1.25 


1.43 


Months of prior sork 


.03 


.07 


- .06 


.12 


.52 


.79 


He 1 d on 1 y pub 1 1 c j obs 


4.33 


5.66 


9.82 


10*34 


- 1.06 


11.90 


He M a relevant job 


6.45*** 


2.26 


5.96 


4.24 


14.48*** 


5.50 


Number of quits** 


- 2.48*** .64 


- 2.13** 


1.01 


- 2.36* 


1.37 


Gaps In employment 


- 1.66 


2.21 


- 6.92 


4.30 


4.21 


10.56 


record 














«^kllt* and Other Characteristics 












Typing Speed 


1.12*** 


.10 


.31 


.22 






Numtor>r of Machines 










.01 


.06 


£1 I^Ible for TJTC 


•55 


1.99 


- 


3.75 


3i03 


4.61 


^eferr»)d by friends 


.21 


1.67 


- 4.04 


3.14 


1.26 


5.93 


Number of spelling errors 


- .07 


.71 


- 1.51 


U26 


.30 


1.67 


Sloppy application 


-12.99*** 


2.41 


- 6.12 


4.92 


- 4.61 


7.33 



TABLE *-3 ~Contlnued 







Occupation 






Clarice! — 


Ratal 1 


Machine trades 






Standard 




Standard 




Standard 


Variable 


Estimate 


Error- 


Estimate 


Error 


Estimate 


Error 



FIRM/ JOB CHARACTERISTICS 

Firm Characteristics 

Fcrma[ prbb ?t I drier y 
period 

Difficulty of firing 0 

Percentage reference 

checks 

Typ ice! number of 
Interviews /open I ng 

Size of firm 

job £heri 

Hours of training 

Firms providing general 
training d 

Typical starting wage 

Hlgne'" ievei _bf 
responslbi i Ity 

RATER CHARACTERISTICS 
Male 
Black 

Staff number of 
personnel 

Ha&/shares hlrlhfl 
author I ty 

College graduate 

Age ( in years) 

Ago over 45 

OTHER 

Seminar leader 
Sequence number 



15.14*** 3.65 



-12.65*** 

- .19*** 

.96*** 

- 2.65*** 



- .64 

11.51* 

.01 
-20.87* 



2.74 
.03 

• 18 

.66 



- .00 .01 
•23.79*** 3.46 

- 3.69*** 1.13 

- 6.65*** 2.53 



1.50 2.2! 
22.57*** 2.73 
5.98** 



2.45 

2.59 

2.27 
.12 
3.75 



10.50** 4.34 
.09 .18 



4.56 



4.67 



- 5.03 



6.27 
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r2 .4701 *2$37 *^ 17 

n 1122 487 302 

T B1.71 71. 22 8 1.13 

9 Set to mean for ncttattendees. -_- - 

b Possible reasons *ere "qain" Sas Laid of U""!^*^ better 

job," "ees temporary Job," "sent back to school." or "left to look 

for full-time iob.* 

c set to mean for machine trades applicants. 

d variable,- 1 e^loyef reports "a great deal" or "some" 

documentation or paperwork required to discharge one employees 

CHotherwIsei 



_* significant at the .10 level 
significant at the *05 level 
*** significant at the iOI levels 
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APPENDIX B 



JOB_ APPLICATIONS_AND CORRESPONDING 
SCRIPTS FOR VIDEOTAPE INTERVIEWS 



Clerical Application 

APPLICANT # C_ *EDUCATlOIttL RECORD** ^o r^ork Gap 



- _ - ausxness a 

HIGH SCHOOL ATTENDED: Central MAJOR/ PROGRAM: Offi ce 



mT£S ATTENDED: - i977-i95Q — SRADE AVERAGE; S DIPLOMAT QyES [j™ 



**WORK HISTORY** 



EMPLOYER: Small Retail Fi t s EMPLOYED FROM: Juae 1981 

paSITfON;_ja£Hcfi_Jteiper TO: June 1932 



JUS DUTIES; Filed records, sorted, and delivered mail 



REASON FOR LEAVING: Laid off 



EMPLOYER: Small Manuf grrnrfng F *"n _ QfPLOYED FROM: Dec 1980 

POSITION: Office Helper TO: June 1981 

JOB DITTIES: Filed records, sorted, and delivered mail 



REASON FOR LEAVING: 



it job 



EMPLOYER : Small Retail Finn 



EMPLOYED FROM: Sept. 1980 



POSITION; Office Helper 



TO: Dec. 19tfi0 



JOS DUTIES; Filed reco rds ^ sorted, and delivered mail 



KEASCN FOR LEAVING: Better job 



EMPLOYER: 
POSITION: 



EMPLOYED FROM: 
TO: 



JCtt uUTIES: 



REASON FOR LEAVING: 



EMPLOYERS 
POSITION: 



EM PLOYED FROM: 
TO: 



JOB DUTIES: 



KKASON FOR LEAVING: 



KK LENDS WORKING AT ORGANIZATION Q YES 0 NO Q 
CURRENT EMPLOYMENT STATUS Q EMPLOYED g"j UNEMPLOYED 



OVER FOR ADDITIONAL 
WORK HISTORY 



POR OFFICE USE: 



\. TESTED TYPING SPEED: _ JE_5__ 
I. ELIGIBLE FOR TJTG:QYES j*j NO 
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HIKING FKIUKlIt INDEX 
0 . ... 50.. . 100 . . 150 .. 
Worse Average Best 
Hired Hire Hired 



200 
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YOUR SCORE 
FOR APPLICANT 
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VIEDOTAPE INTERVIEW SCRIPT 
NO RECENT CAP IN WORK RECORD (CLERICAL) 

(Used in "no inappropriate behavior," "inappropriate 
appearance,** and "poor nonverbal behavior") 

INTERVIEWER : We have covered your educational background, how I would like to 

take a look at your work experience. I have your employment record here on 

the application, but I would like for you to talk a little about the jobs you 

have had and the work you have done* 

INTERVIEWEE : I have had some varied work experiences. After completing high 
school, I enrolled in a community college secretarial course . Because of 
money problems and not getting what I wanted from my classes, I left school 
and went to work as a receptionist/file clerk. After about three months of 
that, I had an opportunity to move to another company to work in a secretarial 
pool doing mostly straight typing. I enjoyed working in the typing pool and 
worked there for about six months. The company went to word processing and I 
felt very uncomfortable working with all that hew equipment. I realize how 
that wore* processing can improve my work and I would welcome ah opportunity to 
learn it. At that tiw*» one of the executives in the company decided to go out 
on her own and asked me to go as her secretary. I moved to that job and have 
been in it for about one year. Now my boss finds she can hot make it on her 
own nnd is going with a large company. That leaves me looking for a job. I 
feel all of my experiences have given me good preparation for a secretarial 
position. I hope you will have a spot for me in this company. 
INTERVIEWER : What are your plans for the future? 

INTERVIEWEE: I would like to get enough experience and training to become an 
executive secretary. For now, I just want to become a very good secretary. 
INTERVIEWER : Thank you. 



5/ 
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NO RECENT CAP IN WORK RECORD (CLERICAL) 
(Used in "Inappropriate language") 

INTERVIE WER : We have covered your educational background - 9 now I would like to 

take a look at your work experience. I have your employment record here on 

the application, but I would like for you to talk a little about the jobs you 

have had and the work you have done. 

INTERVIEWE D: Yeah s I done a lot of work. Uh, after high school, I went to 
college to this secretary course. But, ua, I just couldn't afford it, so I 
had ta quit, and, uh, went to vorfc as a receptibriist/f lie clerk. It was all 
right. Then I got another job In a secretarial pool. Ura^ it was ail right 
too, I s'pbse^ and 1^ uh s had a lot of straight typings It was pretty nice. 
Then after a few months, the company went to word processing. I just couldn't 
dig that, you know. They had a lot of hew equipment and stuff I just wasn't 
into. So, urn, I quit there, and I found out that one of the bosses was going 
off to her own business^ so she asked me if I wanted to come along as her own 
secretary, and I saitf, tfjj yeah, why not? So, urn, I went with her, and stayed 
about a year. And she couldn't afford to stay in business for herself, you 
know, so she had to go back to the large company. So that iefi me without a 
job. 

INTERVIEWER : What are your plans for the future? 

IN TERVI E WEE : I would like to get enough experience and training to become ah 
executive secretary. For how^ I just want to become a very good secretary. 
INTERVIEWER : Thank you. 
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VIEDOTAPE INTERVIEW SCRIPT 
NO RECENT CAP IN WORK RECORD (CLERICAL) 

{Used tn "bad attitude") 
INTERVIEWER: We have covered your educational background, now I would like to 
take a look at your work experience. I have your employaent record here on 
the application, but I would like for you to talk a little about the Jobs you 
have had and the work yoy have done* 

INTERVIEWEE : After high school, my folks decided I better go to college. So 
I went and took a secretarial cours^ you know. I didn't know what else to 
take! But it cost too ouch awl I just didn't like lt $ didn't like the school 
at all^ so I Just decided to go to work right away. And I was a receptionist/ 
file clerk for awhile. Then I didn't like that Job anyway. They fired me. 
So I went off to another company and worked in a secretarial pool. Now that 
was all right. I can dig that, then they went to word processing, and I 
didn't know a thing about word processing, jack, so I said I just can't get 
into that. Then I found but that one of the bosses was booking her own gig 
and she asked roe to come along as her secretary. So I said sure; what else 
was I going to do? So I went with her for about a year. And now, she's going 
back to work for the big company. She's going back to work for the man. She 
can't afford to stay on her own. So I'm unemployed i 
INTERVIEWER : tike before. 

INTERVIEWEE: I could get any job, but people just aren't hiring executive 
sectaries* so I guess I will just be a plain old secretary. 

INTERVIEWER: Thank you. 
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Clerical Application 
APPLICANT * GC *EbdCATl0f4«L RECORD** Work Gap 



— - - — — zSasuicss L 
HIGH SCHOOL ATTENDED: Central MAJOR/ PROGRAM: Of fj r e 

DATES ATTENDED; 1977-1980 t; AVERAGE: DlrLGHA: gjYES QNO 



**WORK HISTORY** 



EMPLOYER: Small Retail Fi ra — -- EMPLOYE FROM: June 1981 

POS IT ION : Offi ce H elper TU: _jan. 193 2 

JOti DUTIES: Filed records, sorted, and delivered jaail 



REASON FOR LEAVING: Laid off 



EMPLOYER: Small Manufacturing Etna ISiPtOYED FROM: Dec. 1980 

POS ITION: — Of £ice Helper TO: June 1981 

JOB DUTIES: Filed records t ___sorted t and delivered mail 



REASON FOR LEA V I NC : Better job 









EMPLOYER: 


Small Retail Firm 


EMPLOYED FROM: Sept, 1980 


POSITION: 


Office Helper 


TO: Dec. 4980 


JUtf DUTIES 


: Filed records* sorted* 


and delivered mail 








REASON FOR 


LEAVING: Better job 










EMPLOYER: 




EMPLOYED FROM: 


POSITION: 




TO: 



JOB DUTIES: 



REASON fOR LEAVING: 



EMPLOYER: _ EMPLOYED FROM: 

POSITION TO: 

JUB DUTIES: 
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KKASOS FOR LEAVIN:;; 



FRIENDS WORKING AT ORGANISATION □ YES_@ NO QliVEK FOR ADDITIONAL 

CliRKKNT EMPLOYMENT STATUS [^EMPLOYED [x) UNEMPLOYED WORK HISTORY 



FOR OFFICE USE: 1. TESTED TYPING SPEED: 55 



2. ELIGIBLE FOR TJtCrQ YES Q NO 



HIRING PRIORITY INDEX 
0 . . SU , • 100 « . 150 ~. 
Wg ir t» t Aye rage fee* i 
Hire d Hir e Hired 



200 
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YOUR SCORE 
FOR APPLICANT 



VIEDOTAPE INTERVIEW SCRIPT 
CAP IS WORK RECORD (CLERICAL) 

("Good" and "poor" explanations) 
INTERVIEWER: He have covered your educational background, now I would like to 
take a look at your work experience. I have your employment record here on 
the application, but I would like for you to talk a little about the job' you 
have had and the work you have done. 

INTERVIEWEE: I have some varied work experiences. After completing high 
school, I enrolled in a community college secretarial course. Because of 
money problems and riot getting what I wanted from iy classes, I left school 
and went to work as a receptionist/file clerk; After about three months of 
that, I had an opportunity to move to another company to work in a secretarial 
pool doing mostly straight typing. I . Joyed working in the typing pool and 
worked there for about six months; The company went to word processing and I 
felt very uncomfortable working with all that new equipment. I realize now 
that word processing can Improve my work and I would weJrome an opportunity to 
learn it. At that time, one of the executives in the company decided to go 
oat on her own and asked me to go as her secretary. I moved to that Job and 
was in it for about six months, when my boss found she could riot make it on 
her own and Bent back to the large company. That left me looking for a Job. 
I feel all these experiences have given me good preparation for a secret.' rial 
position. I hope you have a spot for me in this company. 

INTERVIEWER : What part of your experience did you enjoy most and which least? 
INTERVIEWEE : I think I like the private secretary work nost and woold have 
liked to continue if possible; What I liked least was working as 9 reception- 
ist. I enjoy typing arid making work look attractive* 
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iKXERVIEW^^ - I noticed from your application that ydu have been out of work 
fur the last six months. Would you please explain what you were doing curing 
that tlrae and period? 
"GOOD" PR REASONABLE EXPLANATION * 

INTERVIEWEE : Yes, I would be happy to explain. When ay boss went with an- 
other company, I was oat of work. In order to stretch oy unenployaent com- 
pensation, I moved back In with ray family. I have searched for s job oh a 
regular basis. I have nailed applications and had personal interviews but, as 
you know, jobs are scarce and I have hot been successful In becoming employed • 
I called my high school typing teacher and she lets me come in every Thursday 
afternoon so I have been able to keep up my typing skills. 
"POOR" OR LESS THAN DESIRABLE EXPLANATION : 

fOTE RVI PWEE: Yes, I would be happy to explain. I had some unemployment com- 
pensation coming and have aivays wanted to sc*/» some jather parts of the coun- 
try. I went with some friends to Colorado and we stayed rhere during trie ski 
season. I did a lot of skiing and made many new friends; Now my anempio>ment 
corapensation has run but and I have to find a job. 
INTERVIEWER: Thank you. 
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APPLICANT f R 



♦EDUCATIONAL RECORD** 



No Wort Gap 



HIGH SCHOOL ATTiiSDED:— -Central 



DATES ATTENDED: 1977-198/ 



, _ v JKWlbailVG 

MAJOR/ PROGRAM : Education 

GRADE AVERAGE: — fi_ blPtOKA: Qt^S j^KO 



**WORX HISTORY** 



EMPLUYER ; Large Department Store 
POSITION :_Si*±gf. : ? Hgjpgr 



EMPLOYED FROM: May 1 982 
TU: Jane 1932 



JOS DUTIES; stocked shelves, shoved products to customers^ 
on Roods 



REASON FOR LEAVING: 



EMPLOYER: 



'0S1TI0S; Sales Helper 



EMPLOYED FROM: 

TO: Mav I9S2 



Ju3 DUTIES:— SteeJ 



Elves, shoved products to custosfrsrsj put prices 



on goods 



REASON FOR LEAVINC: 



EMPLOYER: Snail Department Store 
POSIT ION : — Sales Helper (part-time) 
JOtt DUTIES: Stocked shelves. 



EMPLOYED FROK: 



TO: Hav 1981 



on goods 



REASON FOR LEAVING? To full~tlme 1ofe- 



LMPLO' Ilk: Larae Department Store 
POSITION: — SaRs Helper (part-time) 
JO* DUTIES: Stccked-sheivea, Hhotrnd-yxx 



EMPLOYED FROM : ^e*t*g&er-lg ? 9 
TO: Hay 1980 
c ustomers, put prices — 



on 



rKASON FOR LEAVINC: Temporary— jnh_ 



*.:HPL7JY£JU_ 
POSITION: 



EMPLOYED FROK: 
TO: 



JOB DUTIES: 



KEASON FOR LEAVING: 



KRl ENDS WORKING AT ORGANIZATION □ YES Q NO Q^VER FOR ADDITIONAL 

(.JKKhNT EMPLOYMENT STATUS Q EMPLOYED [5] UNEMPLOYED WORK HISTORY 



FOR OFFICE USE: i. TESTED IMPING SPEED: 55 



2. ELIGIBLE FOR TJTC:£3 YES QNO 



HIRING PRIORITY INDEX 
t> i i 50 i i 100 i i 150 i 

Worst Average be*t 
Hired _ Hire Hired — 



200 



YOUR SCORE 
FOR APPLICANT 
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VIDEOTAPE INTERVIEW SCRIPT 
NO RECENT CAP IH WORK EXPEDIENCE (RETAIL) 

(Used tn "no Inappropriate behavior^ "inappropriate 
appearance, M and "poor nonverbal behavior") 

INTERVIEWER : In considering you for a position in sdes, it Is important that 
we know about both your education and work experience, I th$hk We rave 
covered your schooling, bttt now I would like for you to tell me about your 
work experience. 

igtERVtEWtE ; Tes^ as I mentioned earlier, I had so»e very vorthwhile work 
experience while still in high school. As part of my distributive education 
program, I worked part-time my last two years in school and full-tla« in the 
summers. 

I started as a stock person in our local supermarket. In this job I 
stamped prices on items and placed thee on shelves. After about three months 
I was moved to the cashier-checker position. I greeted customers, entered 
prices into the cash register arid made chanfro. Sometimes I helped with 
sacking the groceries. I worked at this job the rest of my Junior year in 
school. During the summer I did grass cutting and other odd job? I could get. 

My senior year I was placed in a men's ciothing shop. After learning the 
stock and company rulcs^ I worked as a salesperson* I eajoyed this job vary 
much and felt I turned a great deal. After graduation from high school, I 
continued to work In the clothing shop. 

After about one year in thin, job, this shop where I worked went out of 
business. After job hunting for about two weeks p I went to work for a large 
department store. I have worked in several departments as a salespersbn-- 
chlldren's clothing, appliance a, and shoes* I feel that experience has be*h 
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very worthwhile and I Have learned 2 lot abbot iellihg. I aa applying with 
your company because 1 would like to get back Into selling ien's clothing. Do 
you have other questions? 

INTERVIEWER; Yes, I would like to know what your plans are for the future. 
INTERVIEWEE: Eventually, I would like to own my own shop but for now I would 
be happy with a sales ?bsitibh. 
INTERVIEWER: Thank ye- . 
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VIDEOTAPE INTERVIEW SCRIPT 

so RECEin cap m wori record cretaiu 

(Used in "inappropriate language") 
INTERVIEW ER: In considering yoa for a position in sales, it is important that 
we know about both your education and work experience. I think we have 
covered your schooling, but how 7 would like for you to tell ae about your 
work experience. 

INTERVIEWEE : Uh, yeah, uta, as I mentioned before, I did a totta good stuff 
while^ you know, I was still In high school. As part of my distributive 
education program, I was able to work part-time during ay junior arid senior 
years and full-time during the sumaiersi So, uh, I started working for, uh, 
ihift grocery stcre. Okay? And I was a stockperson. I did all the stoefcin 1 
of shelves and stampiri' the merchandise. Arid* uh, after about three aonths, I 
bec.wie a cashier-checker, see^ and like I was able to deal with the custoaets 
one on ont/m You know like dati "mi kno:*, I ran a e*i?h register and, uh, I 
bagged the groceries arid stuff. I worked my whole junior year and then during 
the fuiBwer I worked at odd jbb*--Hke cuttin' the grass and stuff like dat. 

So, uh, w^nt on to my senior year. I was placed in a men's clothing 
atorc. So, like, after learning the stock and company rules— that ain't no 
problem — like, 1 worked as a salesperson. Arid I really liked that Job, you 
know. And after graduation, I continued to work, in this store. After about a 
year, the company went under » See? 

So I was looking for a job for about two w^eks when I hooked up with a 
larj;t! department store. I worked in several departments such as kids' 
clothes^ appliances* arid shoes arid stuff like dat* Airid| uh f they let me go 
after a decline in business. So I am applying for a job &t your company. 
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INTERVIEWER: Yes* I would like to know what your plans are for the future. 
INTERVIEWEE : Eventually* I would like to own ay own shop but for now i would 
be happy with a sales position. 
IKTERVIEyER: Think you* 
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VIDEOTAPE INTERVIEW SCRIPT 
NO RECENT CAP IN WORK RECORD (RETAIL) 

(Used in "bad attitude") 
INTERVIEWER ; In considering you for a position in sales, it is important that 
we know about both your education and work experience i I think we have 
covered your school ing, but now I would like for you to tell ae about your 
work experience. 

INTERVIEWEE : Well^ as I told you before, while I was in high school, t had 
the opportunity to do a lot of good stuff* As part of my distributive educa- 
tion program, I worked part-tiiae my last two years In school and full- time In 
the sunnier. Sb^ ay first job my junior year was that of a stockperson in a 
grocery stbre^-a really lowly job, but ybu know, it was starting off;. So I 
worked there stamping merchandise and stocking the shelves. But three months 
later, I moved Up. I moved up to a posit ion of a cashier/checker. I greeted 
customers (you know, I have a lot of personality) and I went on to ring up the 
purchases and bag the groceries. I didn't like that too much, but, you know, 
It was part of the job. During the summer, I worked odd jbbS| 'cause ybu 
know, hey* the job situation was kind of bad. 

In my senior year, I was placed in a men's clothing store. You know, I 
was covins up- After 1 srning the stock and company rules, I worked as a 
salesperson. And, ybU khbWj I really got Into this job. But as time went oh, 
the store was closed. 

So there I was out on the street, te. For two weeks, I was out looking 
for a job and then I went to work for a large department store. I worked In a 
lot of different departments, you know. I worked In childrena* clothing. I 
worked In the appliance department. I worked in the shoe department. It was 
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a real drag working in so many departments. After awhile, I couldn't care 
less about what I was selling; Then after a decline tn business, they let ma 
go. So here I am applying for a job with youir company* Any questions? 
INTERVIEWER ; ¥es, I would like to know what your plans are for the future. 
INTERVIEWEE ; Eventually, I would like to own my own shop but for now I would 
be happy with a sales position. 
INTERVIEWER; Thank you. 
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AFP tlC ANT #_R{i- 



*EbUCATlUfiAL RECOAW** 



Re t a i 1 App i ica t ion 
Work Gap 

- _ . — ■ ■ . " ""distributive 

HIGH SCHOOL ATTENDED: C entral r— ^ MAJOR/ PROGRAM Education 

DATES ATTENDED; 1977-1930 GRADE AVERAGE: B DIPLOMA: 0YES QNO 



**WORK HISTORY** 



EMPLOYER : Large Department Store 
POSITION: Sales Helper 



EMPLOYED PROM: Octo ber 1981 

TO: January 198? 



JOB DUTIES: Stocked shelves, shoved products to customres. Put Prices 
on goods - . - 



REASON FOR LEAVING:— Laid off 



EMPLOYER: Small Department Store 
POSITION: Sales Helper 



EMPLOYED FROM: May 1981 - 
TO: October 1^1 



JOB DUTIES: Stocked shelves, shoved products to customers, put pric fes- 
— on goods _- --; _____ . - 



REASON FOR LEAVING: Laid off 



EMPLOYER: -Sma ll Department Store 

POSH 1 ION : Sales Helper (part-time) 
JOB DUTIES: Stocked shelves , showed 



EMPLOYED FROM: Septemb e r 1980 



TO: 



_to_customerSj pot prices 



on goods 



K£AS0N FOR LEAVING: To Eul^ -tiae job 



EMPLOYER: 



apartment Store 



POS ITiON : Sales Helper fpart-timej 



EMPLOYED FROM: September 197 9 



JOB DUTIES; Stocked shelve s shoved products to customers, put prices, 

on goods 

REASON FOR LEAVING: - Temporary lob , , 



EMPLOYER :_ 
POSITION: 



EMPLOYED FROM:- 
TO: 



JOB DUTIES: 



REASON FOR LEAVING: 



FRIENDS WORKING AT ORGANIZATION □ YES Q NO QoVER FOR ADDITIONAL 

CURRENT EMFLOYMENT STATUS □EMPLOYED [x] UNEMPLOYED WORK HISTORY 



FOR OFFICE BSE: i. TESTED TYPING SPEED: 55 

2; ELIGIBLE FOR fJTC:Q YES QNO 



DIKING PRIORITY INDEX 
0 . * 50 - 10CJ] • • I50_. 
Worst Average Best 
Hired Hire_ Hired 
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YOftJR SCORE 
FOR APPLICANT 



VIDEOTAPE TOTERV1EW SOUPT 



GAP IN WORK RECORD (RETAIL) 



("Good" and ~poor" explanations) 



INTERVIEWER ; In considering you for a position in sales, it is Important that 
we know about both your education And work experience. I think we have 
covered your schooling, bat stow I would like for you to teii me about your 
work experience. 

INTERVIEWEE ; Yes^ I vzhtiQuvfi earlier, I had some very worthwhile work 
experience while still RAgF school. As part 61 ay distributive eJuc&tion 
prograsa, I worked pirc*fc.ite rc* iast Vvo years In sch&$i and fall-time Lr> the 



I started as a scockperson in our local supermarket. In this job 1 
stamped prices on items and placed them or* shelves % After about three months 
I was moved to the cashier-^checker position. I greeted customers, entered 
prices into the cash register atsi made change. Sometimes I helped with 
sacking the groceries. 1 worked at this job the real of my junior year in 
schools During the somr T cut grass and other odd Jobs I could get. 

My senior year I **as placed in a men's clothing shop. After learning the 
stock and company rules* I worked as a salesperson. I enjoyed this job very 
much and felt I learned a great deal. After graduation from high school, I 
continued to work in the clothing shop. 

After about four months working full-time In this %oL, the shop where 
I worked went out of business. After job hunting for ajbout two we*kSj I we- r 
to work for a large department store. I worked in several departments *s a 
salesperson-- children* s clothing, appliances, arid shoes. ) feel that *xp*ri- 
ence was ve^y worthwhile a.nd I learned a lot about selling. Busings* ^.eclir^? 



summers. 
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in the department store and since I had been there only a short time* I was 
iiet go; I am applying with your company because I would like to get back into 
selling men's clothing. Do ybu have other questions? 

INTERVIEWER: ifes f If you don't mind, I would like to know more about those 
six months ybu Have been but of work. What have ybu been doing during that 
period? 

"GOOD" OR REASONABLE EXPLANATION : 

I NTERVIEWEE : Certainly, I am happy to explain that period oi time. I Hac 

some ur^npi oyroent com pen sat ion coning, so in order to stretch that* : nbvod 
back in with mv t am i 1 y . I have been seeking employment oa a regular basis 
through -nailed applications and ;SersbhaI interviews; Hut, Is vb'ii know t jobs 
are verv scarce and I have not been stuvi -?.toi in £ettl:i>: a job. I have 
worked as .i voiiiriieer salesperson in I'.oodwll i store in t.\ spa:.- lice. "This 
i.e"l;.i-j the store and allowed iv,.e to ke* p and Lrprovt * y sales i\ll|s; 

"ru-.»K" j li :,.s THAN !)>:*': IK AB1JK LXPLA' vfii'S: 

IM'p.RVII i.-.f.:: .e;:.uol,, I aii »i.ij»pv t -xplili t'iai ;*-rted o M m- ; I had 
•...mi- ,ei« -nj* 1 ' iv : : .ie ; .* o.ii j -•. ; i; s.» r :•>-, ,-oniio*, and '.avi liwavs wf.i a t ! •■■ * ' Ser 

» i • ; . > • •« v • >» ' - I r r » ; I w« * r, • w 1 f i: s* -'.ue • r S ■ • ■■ " '■ *V - t r ,ulo and w i- ». t a v« ■ J 
r >.»; ;-iTi:;i iso- . : .Mi: . •: i-jf -i*d<- ra;u- i«-w * 
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iggsyeAttdNAt 8fcCOKP«*Ko Work Gap 



HttM SCHOOL ATTENDED: Central 



DATES ATTENDED: IQ77-1980 



- MAJOK/t»RO<a<*H: -MarMrii> Shoo 

GRADE AVERAGE: r DIPLOMA; Q YES □ NO 



**BORK HISTORY** 



poSITi y!N : Haehines t Helper 



EMPLOYED FROM: m.w 1 93^ 



to: June 1932 



JOB DUTIES: p4^n> rough metal in machine, op 



operate machine, make 



REASON FOR LEAV1NC. La. id off 



* , : • 



; POSITION: 



EMPLOYED FKOM:- 
TO: 



JOB DUTIES: 



RKASUN K)R RAVING: 



. . . : * t j » 

job L>tT : — 



EMPLOYES FKOM : 

TO: 



LKJ»lXJtLiJ FKOH: 
TO: 



i" rlt'N ( 



TO 



1— 
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VIDEOTAPis INTERVIEW SCRIPT 
NO RECENT GAP IN WORK; RECORD (MACHINE TRADES) 

(Used in "no inappropriate behavior*" inappropriate 
appearance," and "poor nonverbal behavior"} 

INTFRVIEWER : One of the things this company is interested in is the work 

experience that you have had. I have that information here on your 

application, but I'd rather have you teli me about it. Start with When you 

left High school arid bring roe up to date on the jobs you have ..^d and the work 

you have done • 

I NTKRV iktfkk: Yes, that would be a period of about two years. When I cone- 
jileied high school I went immediately into a machine shop wiiere I became a 
br 1 ;:,- fo in . > r>e r i eiuetj roach i hi s t . This gave roe an opportunity to practice 
t t *; , >t many t hi ngs I had learned in my high school machine shop 

. -\t*er .V- ">» • U months I was raised to machine tool operator^ which is 

..lol ju> P , i\ i ;tui was earning at the beginning machine operator 
> • i,\ .[.».». \* \ (in.i 1 six months^ the" company paid my tuition and 

. iMi-.i rit;.!i? .lass in iiuuerteai control, I continued to work as 

t » . i i » |»i ■ i ii»t iiiti t • ! wi tw.> i.ii-.t's ^ itiv skill and s;v.V 

• t. . :. j; , 4 »iiij».»uv at that f 1 me t hougi t they would go to numerical 

• . ■ ; ?; ii Vi i \»i in iiu- ; ias-; aiui w:**i e«R«* r to get into that tvpe 
,. , ,!n ,,i i ! I-:. i s.in-letrJ t i a i hi hg , order* t e ; 1 off arid the ('ompunv 

f \ . . ,,.«rti..il ■■iti-»i. I i-oiit 1 nu« ; d t • work there tot about t * 
; ; • f > : ( : ; j . ». . j r . • ■ tit * nsseti t »» d f * ^ >rv»*r.ii employe**!* wi t I • 

'. . i. I . i ! ? . k i v <i -. * J t I 4" I i j t : . i : 




INTERVIEWEE : Yes, sir. 

INTERVIEWER: What is your ambition for the future? 

INTERVIEWER' I would like to became an all around machinist as sbbh as 
possible and then I would like to go into business for myself. 
INTERVIEWER: Thank you. 



* « ) 



VIDEOTAPE INTERVIEW SCRIPT 
NO RECENT GAP IN WORK RECORD (MACHINE TRADES) 

(Used in "inappropriate language") 
INTERVIEWER : One of the things this company is interested in is the work 
experience that you have had. I haVe that information here on your appli- 
cation, bat I'd rather have yba tell roe about it» Start with when you left 
high school and bring me up to date on the jobs yoa have had and the work yoa 
have done. 

INTERVIEWEE: Right, yeah^ that would be about a period a time abbv.t two 
years. Uh, right after I got out of high school, I started working for this^ 
uh, guy who owned this machine shop, all right? And this, you know, gave me a 
chance to use a lot of things I picked up in high school, you know, right on 
the job* So, I was working a period of about six months when I started work- 
ing as a machine tool operator, and, yoa know f this was a semiskilled posit ion 
and start paying me at the beginner level. So, I started doing pretty well 
for myself. Okay? About six months went by arid s iJke s the company sent me to 
night school and, yoa know, to take numerical control. See? I continued to 
work at the machine shop fir about another six months and picked up two raises 
as my speed and skill _nei eased. See? So, like, 1 really like what I learn 
fri my class, see, and I was really picking up bri that numerical control stuff. 
So nx th.it time, the company thought they were gblrg to go with numerical cori~ 
t ro 1 . iiiit all of a sudden they decided to drop all of dat nid start picking up 
i>ii order*. 1 Cause orders was dropping oft, :;e«% and they wa« doing real had. 
no; 1 n:u\ no pr»»Mem with that. r '/ f ^ Jnt Inued to U>rk with the cdiip.iriy tor 
ihotSier months, hut orders w.i* still droj-<jit :if» ott, *o the company decided 

? ; • »•! .i Si inch «>i brotlu-ri loose, arid I fcot s let ro; 
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INTERVIEWER : So you have about two-years experience working in a machine 

shop? 

INTERVIEWEE : Yeah, dat f s right* 

INTERVIEWER : What is your ambition for the future? 

INTERVIEWEE : I would like to become an all around machinist as soon as 

possible and then I would like to go into business for myself. 

INTERVIEWER: Thank you* 




VIDEOTAPE INTERVIEW SCRIPT 
NO RECENT CAP IN WORK KOORD (MACHINE TRADES) 

(Used tn "bad attitude") 
INTERVIEWER : One of the tilings this company is interested in ts the work 
experience that you have had* I have that information her- on your appli- 
cation, but I'd rather have you tell me about it* Start with when you left 
high school and bring me up to date oil the Jobs you have had and the work you 
have done; 

INTERVIEWEE : Okay, the old story; That would be a period of about two years. 
When I got but of high school, T went immediately into a machine s op, where I 
became a helper to ah experienced machinist. Okay, this gave me ail oppor- 
tunity kq practice the application of many things I had learned in my high 
school uxacHine shop class—* lot of things that were kind of bbririgj but you 
got to wbrk # right? After about six months, I was raided to machine tool 
operator and they were ripping me off by only paying me at the beginning level 
— a semiskilled position, they said. Okay? I was doing really good, but they 
don f t want to give me any credit for anything; But still they decided out of 
the goodness of their hearts to seiid me to night school to learn numerical 
control* You see the comany at that time thought they would go to Numerical 
control equipment; they sent me out because I wash* t making no tS5ney, anyways 
But i\ey 9 I liked it. I really liked the numerical control. But as I con- 
tinued to work there for another *ix months, the company ct*c*ded to give me 
two raises. But I was the Se*t worker there arid I should h-ive gottea more 
than that; but I only got two raises. Just as I completed my training, they 
dropped it. Right but of the blue, they decided not to go into numerical 
control becausr orders were dropping off. But, hey, it was because they 
didn't want me moving up so fast. I continued to work for another six months 
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and I wai doing realty well, whin they brought up this Jive abo^t orders 
dropping off, again. And they let me go, their belt worker. 

L: So you have about two-years experience working in a machine 



INTERVIEWEE : Yeah, dat's right. 

INTERVIEWER; What is your ambition for the future? 

INTERVIEW?*; I vz*i* iifce t° g** scratch and hiri soae "broi" and go 

into business for iyseif- 
INTERVIEWER: Thank you. 
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** EDUCATIONAL fcECORS** 



Hachiiie Traces Application 
Work Gap 



SIGH SCHOOL STTE^DED : — * r a I 



DATES ATTENDED: 1977-198Q 



_ HAJ OR/ PRUUtfrfl : Machine Sh o^ 



••WORK HISTORY** 



EMPLOYER: Small Manufacturing firm 
POSITION; Machinest Helper 



EMPLOYED FROM: May 1980 
TOi Jaru 1982 



JOB DUTIES: Place rough -mi 



i»rate machi ne , 



idjustruerits 



REASON FCR LEAVING: — Laid off 



EMPLOYER :_ 
POSITION l_ 
JU* DUTIES: 



EKPLOYO ?KOK: 
TO: 



REASON FOR LEAVING: 



EMPLOYER 
POSITION: 



EMPLOYED FROM: 

TO: 



JQb DUTIES: 



Ki^SON FO* LEAVING: 



EMPLOYER: 



EMPLOYED FRUi: 



POSITION; 



JU£ DUTIES: 



reason vm LEtffHiC! 



iMFLOYER:^ 
fOSITION:_ 
J JIB DUTIES: 



EMPLOYED FROM: 
TO: 



REASON FOR LEAVING: 



.FRIENDS WURKISC AT ORUttiZATIptf QYES QHC 

C UK KENT EMPLOYMENT STATUS Q GtPLOYED [|| DFZMPfctfTED 

<UPfcKATE MACHINES: 



OUVfcJt fOX ADDITIONAL 
WORK " T ~" 



HIKING PRIORITY INDEX - -- 
o . So . . ioy • IB) . . 200 
Wor«t Average Beat 
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VIDEOTAPE INTERVIEW SCRIPT 

GAP IN WORK RECORD (MACHINE TRADES) 

(^Go^JT arid "poor* explanations) 

INTERVIEWER: One of the things this company is interested in is the work 
experience that you have hsdi I have that information here oh your 
application, but I'd rather Have you tell me about iti Start with when you 
left high school and bring me up to date oh the jobs you have had and the work 
you have done. 

INTERVIEWEE ; Tes, that would be a period of about two yearai When I 
completed high school I went immediately into into a machine shop where I 
became l helper to an experiencea machinist. This gave me ah opportunity to 
practice the application of many things I had learned in my high school 
machine shop class. After about six months I was raised to machine tool 
operator, which is a semiskilled pbsitibh arid was earning at the begtraing 
machine operator level. After ah additional six month*, tfe company paid ay 

-liLioh *hd expenses to attend a night clasi* in htsmerical control. I 
t^intinued to work as a machine tool operator and received two raises cy 
skill and speed increased, the company at that time thought they would go to 
numerical control. I Z earned a lot iff the class and was eager to get into 
that t/pe work. About the time I completed training, orders fell off d the 
company decided hot to go numerical control. As one of the newest employee*, 
I was let. go because of the drop ih business. 

INTERVIEWER : I notice from your application that you have a gap ih yonir wort, 
record from tb time you were let go to the present time^ Would you^ please* 
explain what >0u were doing during that time period? 



Si 
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"GOOD" OR REASON ABU 7 , EXPLANATIO N : 

INTERVIEWEE ? For the year and a half previous to losing my job, I had worked 
in the machine shop. Because of the sharp decline in orders, some of the 
people with less senority (including myself) were terminated. Since I had 
saved some money and had a fund accumulated in the company retirr^ent fund and 
could draw unemployment compensation, I decided to make some badly nc ' ed 
repairs on a home we had jusc purchased . I wis, of course, seeking employment 
at this time. I did save money by doing the work myself and now I have a much 
more comfortable horaa. 

^QQE" OR IESS THAN DESIRABLE EXPLANATION: 

INTERVIEWEE : For the year and a half previous to losing my job, I had worked 
in the machine shop. When I got laid of f f I decided to draw my unemployment 
compensation. I took a bike trip into the north woods and did some fishing 
and hunting. I saw a lot of beautiful country^ Now my unemployment compen- 
sation h\s run out and I have to go tack to ^. 

INTERVIEWER: thank you. 
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